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P00 ThE Lawl GA TUMMLIST. 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, YALE’S NEW PRESIDENT 


LL traditions of Yale's social life work in the direction of valuing men for their character rather than their money or their ante- 

cedents, Though the college standard of character may be imperfect, and though college sentiment may tolerate wrong methods 

of study, and evasions in dealing with the authorities, the general fact remains that, such as the standards are, they are applied vigor-' 

ously and impartially ; that there is a respect for work and a respect for unselfishness—a respect for all that constitutes a gentleman 

in the best sense—that renders futile any attempt to make money take the place of character, or social antecedents take the place of 
social qualities.—FROM AN ARTICLE. ON YALE UNIVERSITY, BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY, IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1894. 
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Don’t Fear Thunderstorms 


Timid persons ought to breathe a sigh of 


Newest Books 


Counting all the deaths from all the storms | 
during a year, we find that the chance of | 


_DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


relief after reading this extract from Mr. Mc 
Adie’s article in the Century: 


being killed by lightning is less than one in 
100,000. The risk in the city may be said 
to be five times less than in the country. 
Dwellers in city houses may be startled by 
peals of thunder, but owing to the great 
spread of tin roofing and fair ground con- 
nections there is very little danger. In the 
country, if buildings are adequately protected 
and the momentum of the flash provided for, 
the occupants may feel secure. A good con- 
ductor well grounded is necessary jn all iso- 
lated and exposed buildings. Barns, espe 
cially when lined with green crops, should 
have good lightning-conductors. The ques- 
tion is often asked, *‘ Do trees protect?’ ‘The 
answer is that the degree of protection will 
vary with the character of the tree and its dis 
tance from a watercourse. An oak is more 
liable to lightning stroke than a beech. The 
character of the wood, the area of leafage, the 
extent and depth of root, will determine the 
liability to stroke. Another question which 
is often asked is whether there is danger 
aboard a large steamship during a thunder 
storm. On the contrary, there are few safer 
places. Suflicient metal with proper super- 
ficial area is interposed in the path of the 
lightning, and its electrical energy converted 
into harmless heat and rapidly dissipated. 
Accidents occur chiefly because the victims 
ignorantly place themselves in the line of 
greatest strain, and thus form part of the path 
of discharge. For this reason it is not wise to 
stand under trees, near flig poles or masts, in 
doorways, on porches, close to fireplaces or 
near barns 





For Debilitated Men, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N C , says: “It 
ranks among the best of nerve tonic - for debilitated 
men.”’ Kenews the vitality. 


\ 
THE 


DREYFUS 
STORY | 


BY RICHARD W. HALE. 


A concise, handy, easily read statement of 
the facts and the law, written by a lawyer, 
without technical language, and presenting 
aspects of the case must important to its 
thorough understanding. 

Second Edition revised and enlarged for 
use in connection with the current trial. 

Price, 50 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or the publishers, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Sacred Songs No. | 


For Gospel Meetings, Su. day Schools, etc. 
Music Edition, #25 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN C 





NEW YORK. 
* CHICAGO 


Sample, 20 cents. by mail. | 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


By Professor WILLIAM M. Davis, of Har- 
vard University, assisted by WILLIAM H. 
SNYDER, of Worcester Academy. $1.25. 
WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition. By G. A. WENTWORTH. 


75 cents. 
WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition. By G. A. WENTWORTH, 
$1.25. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. 
Edited by Professor J. B. GREENOUGH, of 
Harvard University; Professor D’OoGr, 





of Michigan State Normal College, and M. 
GRANT DANIELL. 


BEMAN AND SMITH’S NEW ene 
AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Professor W. W. BemAN, of the Univer. | 
sity of Michigan, and D. E.Smira, erg gt 
of the State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 
$1 25. 

MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY | 
By D. H. MontGomery. Edition of 1899, | 
including the Spanish War. $1 00. 


CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO 
RHETORIC. 
By WiLLIAm B. Cairns, [nstractor in 
English in the University of Wisconsin. 
90 cents. 


OVID. SELECTIONS. 
Edited by Witiiam T. Peck, Principal of 
Classical High Schvol, Providence, R. I. 
Latin and Greek School Classics 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
AND GRAMMAR. . 
Bo KI. By Horace S. 
intendent of Schools, 
35 cents. 





si : | 
PARBELL, ee 
Providence, Kk 4 


_ KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH | 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


By Piotesser G. L KirrrRei Ge, of Harvard 
Uoaiversity, and SARAH LOUI-K ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Schools, Bost n. 


CYR’S FIFTH READER. 
By Eten M Cyk 70 cents. 


Descriptive circulars of our books sent | 
postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 











Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. | 
wal 1, 225 ‘Hinstrétions | 
CTHIDEN \ 60,000 Words | 
923 Pages 
Contains the | 
Mailed, ~~ } English 
| postpaid, AN } AR Language 
| on receipt | as it is 
of the price, to-day 
$2.50, by “ 
The Baker & Taylor Co. Mt IONAR ARY 
, 


| 











5&7 E. 16th St.,N 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


WILL SEND ON APPLICATION THEIR 


: NEW ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


ALSO DESCRIPTIVE (CIRCULARS OF 


JOHN FISKE'’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. §1 00, net. 
JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. $1.00, nt. 
Over 150 numbers. 
50 vols. 50, 60 and 70 cents, net. 
1l vols. To teachers, 53 cents, each. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
MODERN CLASSICS. 


50 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS OF POETS. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


| 


Paper and cloth, 15 to 60 cents, net. 


Eaeb, 40 c nts. net. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Nature Studies in 
Berkshire 


By JoHN COLEMAN ADAMS. With 16 illu. 
strations in photogravure from origina} 
photographs by Arthur Scott. Large 
8v0, 228 pages, gilt top (ina box). $4.50, 


“ Western Massachusetts has Jong awaited the com. 
ing of some American Jeffrey, some one who should add 
to the love of wid nature and sympathy with ai! its 
phases the flavor of the children of the soll. Than Dr, 
Adams bo one could be better fitted for the task, either 
by birth or nurture, and his book is Informed with the 
spirit of the mere and the spirit of the people of the 
place.” — The 

“ The sabiiiiene have evidently shared Dr. Adams's 
enthusiasm, as they have spared no expense in mz aking 
the book. . The illustrations, which are photogray- 
ures from original photographs, witl de'ight the jover 
of the beautiful whether he is interested in Berkshire 
or not. for they have beer taken with the artist’s eye 
and exquisitely reproduced.””— Ch-cayo Times. 


Industrial Cuba 


Being a Study of Present Commercial and 
Industrial Conditions, with suggestiors 
as to the Opportunities Presented in the 
Island for American Capital, Enter- 
prise, and Labor. By Ronert P. Por 
TER, Special Commissioner for the 
United States to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
With 62 illustrations and 4 maps. Svo, 
438 pages. $3 50. 

“Itis an able work bv an able man, who po*sesses an 
unusually complete equipment for economic investiga. 
tion, and rejoices in the presentation of statistics ina 
manner that is at once forceful and interesting.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

“Vir. Porter’s book is not only worth reading the sec- 
ond time, but is worthy of study, and anv one wishing 
to know the real condition of things in Cuba or who is 
interested inthe uture of the isiand will do well to pat 
it am. ng his reference books. /f 1s far and away the 


best book on Cuba yel preduced, and +s like'y to remain % 
Sor s.me time to come."’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Our Insect Friends 
and Foes 


How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them. 
By BFLLE S. CRAGIN. With over 250 
illustrations. 12mo, 370 pages. $1.75. 

‘The text is bright. readable. entertaining, the work 
ofakeen lover and observer of nature, who is a story- 
teller having scientific training and a sense of humor.” 

—The Outlook. 

“Itis just the sort of book to take into the country 
and bave at hand when out in the open. It is astonish- 


ing how i teresting i sects become when we have teen 


properly introduced to them.”— Washington Post. 


How To Swim 


A Practical Treatise upon the Art of 
Natation, together with Instruction as 
to the Best Methods of Saving Persons 
Imperiled in the Water and of Resus- 
citating those Apparently Drowned By 
Captain Davis DaLtron, Champion 
Long-Distance Swimmer of the World. 
With 31 illustrations. 12mo, 120 pages- 
$1 00. 

“ This little volume is a good book to take with you 


op your summer vaca ion. It i+ simple, clear, sensible, 
and not 80 large as to be oppres-ive.”’"— Buffalo Express. 


“It is the best book of the kind we have ever seen, and 
it cannot fail to appeal to every person who desires to 
learn to swim, as well as to thuse who do swim.”’— /'i/ft 
field (Mass.) Journal. 


Send for descri; tive circulars af the abcve, 


GP. Putnam’ § Sons 


" 27 West 23d Street, New York. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY, 


Pre ident Mrs, Charlotte Fowler 
my We Is, incorporated 18€6, opens its 
wy next ression on Sept. Sth of this 
year. For prospectus send (free 
on app'ication) to the Secretary, 
care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
A free education in theol ina at university. 
For catalogue, ete., apply Prof, B. W. Bacon, 
New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Full regular course in all departments, with addi- | 


tional instruction in New lestament Greek. En- 

trance examinati dnesday, pt. 6, 1899, 9 

«.M. for Catalogue or further {uformation apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attgnd the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
jogue aud information address 

PRorEssOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


pens Sept. 27th. Engi h, German, Davixhand Swedish 


Depar ments. Semivary Settlement, Co lege Graduation 
or its equivalent required for English Department. 
Fellow hip of 8600 each year for two) ears for class of 
190z. Address 


Prov. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St , Chicago. 





O8!0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


67th year opens Sept.19. Strong Courses with special 
Advantages in the College and conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E I BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nla, among the f remost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there, Curriculum remod- 
eled to present day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every a Teaching positive 
and constructive. pecial facilities in History, 
Apologetics ey -S and Practical Work. Opens 
August 2. is99. Address President J. K. MCLEAN, 

Oakland, Cal. 


| 


+ views sent on request, 
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together bv laboratory work, manual trainin 
located and complet: ly equipped Kingsley 
and manuai training. 





R+ presents the highest development of the preparatory school. 
leading collezes and scientitic schoo s, but fi s them for busivess and 
and the nsual class studies and recitations 
aboratories contain twenty-four room: devoted entirely to scieuce 
Ev ry improvement essertiai to health, helpful to study, conducive to comfort. 
| slum and athietic grounds, with ovai and fine five-lep cinder track. Catalogue ilustsated from photographic 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





66th Year begins 
September 12, 1899. 

Not only pre-ares boys for admission to the 
for life. Kye, hand, and brain are traiued 
Bulidings admirably 


G) mna- 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY ¥°" * aint. tes'sa: 


Andover, Mass. 
The 71st year opens sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a Coliege Fitting Course. Twenty acres 'awn and 
rove. F ur new #:00 sch»larships. Anvual expenses 
. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 


| MaSSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


| WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
| Prepares boys fur any college or scientific school, 
| Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
ymnasium, etc. New athietic field with %4 mile 
rack. Opens pops. 1899. JuoserpH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall Schoo! 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





BosTor, 9 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY For GIRLS and 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West tHridgewater, Mass  IL7tii year opens Sept 
20, 1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College- 
pa gaa A end Special courses. Art, Music and Flo- 
cution. sl-eqatpyed Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. iss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


Tke Commonwealth Avenue School 


For GirRLs. Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
lege Preparatory. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For aiRLs. 
Preparation forany college Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colieges 
and scientific Schools, Three courses. Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F, BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all Colleges aud Technical Schools. Terms 
8400. Address, H. H, C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASS sCHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 


Wel lesle Eighth yea . Fits for college. 

; me Terms $500. Boys under 
twelve 3350. Responsible instruction. Careful atten- 
tion g.ven to good mora's and tu physical development. 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
ARL For Young Men 
CARLETON SCHOOL For Young s 
Un \queadvantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
« a good English education. Best home nurture. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 


At Amherst College, Mass., July 10-August 18 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. Davip 
SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD, 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Prepares for any col- 


‘ege or seient fic school. Individual instruction. 
137th year begins Sept. 13,1899. PEaLBY L. HORNE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN OOL, Charming and healthful ioca- 
ie SCHOOL. tion. Experienced ins'ruct- 
ors. Cultured home influences. Clas~-ical and scien- 
Ufc courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs. Send for circular to 
J. H, PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURSHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 
dowed School for both 

oe Located among the hills of Northern Mass. 
rtificate admits tobe teolieges. New bulidings, large 
Miasium. Modern lab. ratories. Excellent advan- 
esinmusic, $200 a year. H. 8. COWRBLL, A. M., Prin 





| Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. 


| courses of one 
| enter the preceding. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
VGIC FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 


S. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten ORATORY 
teachers. 


Cat. free. Sehool of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp, 
Why did 6 universities in a weck apply to Dr, Curry for 


trochers? Becenee tho Schoolet EX BRESSION 
"Weeseaneiedilen, @encarien, 
MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 





Several courses 


of study. College p-eparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherle:s girls. Descriptive circular seut on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGH 4M, MASS. 
Especial attention is called to the new two yearo’ 
course of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 
HENRY WHIT CEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACBUSEITS, SPRINGFIELD. 


A NORMAL COLLECE 


For Training Religious Teachers — men and 
women. Special pee for Bible school, Primary, 
Normal and tield Superintendents Pastors’ Assistants, 
Officers in Charitabia and Reformatory Institutions, 
City, Home and F. reign Missionaries. Regular course 
two years. Third year for posi-xraduate work. Shorter 
ear or one term for those unable to 

Vataloyue on applicat on. BIBLE 
Rev. PHILIP 


NORMAL COLLEGE, Springfield Mass. 


|. 5. Moxom, D. D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begias Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


85th year begins Sept. 13, 90. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishingfull college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and masic Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V.COLE, A. M., D.D., Norton, Mass. 


| MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


| 

| HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 

| HYDE PARK, MAR8S., Suburb of Boaton. 
wet begins Sept. 25,1899. for circulars address 
MES. SAMUEL A. *OSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, ‘sass 


Courses of study in Mecha ical, Civil and Electrical 

Engineering and ya 195-page Catalogue, show- 

ing eppemeneats secured by duates, mailed free. 
20, 


Expenses low. d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSKTTS, BOSTON. 


BAPTIST HOSPITAL, ?43522,22" 


There is an opportunity for thre» or four young women 
to take the training in asmall bospitat. hey must be 
refined and well educated. Desirable ages 22 to 30. 
Address Miss E. A. ANDERSON, Supt. 











MaSSACHUSEBTTS, KOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUS1Us P. CLARKE, A, M..M.D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wel'esiey and Boston. Certificate 
admtis to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation fer Kinderzarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Lllust ated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Under the auspices of the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Asso. For training Teachers, Matrons, Mis- 
sionaries, ard Y. W. U. A. Secretaries. Teachers and 
Helpers in Industrial, Educational and Mis louary Work 
supplied. Apply to Miss A. JuSgPHINE FOREHAND, 
Prin., 52 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


Courses for employers in Housekeeping and Do- 
mestic Science. Resident and day pupils. Term 
begins Oct 1. Also five months’ traloing in house- 
work for employé3 given in exchanze fer service, 
Send fur circulars to Women’s E & I. Usiun, 264 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSEITS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms aud Laboratory; pos- 
sessing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class 
h me, with a beautiful dining-room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most de ightful suburbs 
of Boston, within easy access to the best concerts, lec- 
tures, and other advantages of a large and refined city; 
employing a large and competent bvard of instructors, 

Send early for catalozue. Students are now register- 
ing for next fall. Choice of room is in the order of 
application. Address 

-C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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In his ** Sesame and Lilies.” Ruskin set 
forth an ideal of womanhood which 
has remained tbe despair of educators. 
Happy, heaithy, helpful women, modest, 
responsive and s)yimpathetic—that is 
Ruskin’s ideal. In general no indivi ual 
or iustitution can hepe to achieve this 
standard, but there is at Auburndale in 
Massachusetts, a shriue where the ideal 
shines. 

Laseil aims at es happy, healthy, 
heipf al women. app) women its girls 
cap A. ly help becoming, 
for Lasell has the very 
breath of happiness, and 
three years of being happy 
makes the habit perm: nent. 

Its girls are healthy, too. 
“T can always tell a Lasell 
girl when I see her” once 
said a clever Boston society 
woman, “by her graceful 
walk, good color, alert 
mind, and charm of man 
ner.”’ Of course La:ell girls 


TOWER. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. (ten miles from Boston). 


women; for the spirit «f deft-banded 
service and prudent direction of house- 
bo'd matt rs lives i: the Hall aud makes 
part of the deliberate course f training. 

After all, perbaps the highest test of 
helpfulne 8 comes in sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Here we are reminded of 
the wise distinction Ruskin made be- 
tween the iste lectual training men 
should Fave and that whicn women 
should have Men, he said, should be 
trained for mastery of principles and 
details; women for less exact but more 
responsive understanding. That is the 
conception Lasell has held in mind. It 
has tried to fit girls for helpful, com- 
panionable lives; t» make them not pri 
ma ily phiiologists nor biologists, math- 
ematicians nor cla:sicists, but respon- 
sive, alert-minded women. to brigoten 
and sweeten lives and hemes. 

Under+uch conditions student’ do not 
merely learn, they ab orb knowledge; 
it does not reach their memories al ne, 
but their imaginations, and reacts in 
character, 

Regular expense for school vear. $500. 














The nearness of Lasellto | are healthy: they live in a cheery, 
Bost ney eS Tere Sete breezy place, near tennis-courts and 
ee ee basket-ball standards, and with the 
opportunity for pleasant | veautifal Charles River close at hand, 

a. stretching splendid canoe-courses be- 
and profitable ercursions. 1 tween its histo: ic banks. 
A visit to Concord, Salem, The girls of Lasell grow into helpful 
Bunker Hi vr Plymouth — 
is a lesson in history: a i Se tis 
walk to Norumbeaa Tower, 
which is near, suggests the 
question as to the early 
settlement of America i 
ride to a pottery,to awell 
stocked aquarium, or to 
Hunnewell’s Gardens, 
aives a lively object-lesson. 
The Art and other Muse 
ums of Boston and Cam 
bridge ave very helpful in 
their varied departments. 


For illustrated catal gue address (wu en- 
tioning THe CONGREGATIONALIST) 
1. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Places are now being taken for the 
year beginning September, 1899. 





THE OLD WESTON BRIDGE. 











EXPRESSION-READING. 


. 
Persons growing DEAF may learn to understand conversation by a Special and Interesting Method at 


The Warren School of Articulation and Expression-Reading. 


The Only School for DEAF ADULTS. 
Children and Adults cured. 
mail or personal interview. 


Lisping, oy ge 
Special attention given to cases of le 


Nasalizing and other Speech Defects of 
ft Palate. Full information furnished by 


LILLIE EGINTON WARREN, Principal, 124 East Twenty-Eighth Street, New York City. 





BHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS School for both sexes. 


AUGUSTINE Jones, LL. B., 


Founded 1784. 
Providence, R. I. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the 
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cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim. 
ited number of scholarships, some of whicb 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. Epwakp G. Coy, Head Master. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Ne Buildings. Increased 
facilities. Delight ul surroundings. Four yeary 
courses of study. Young men and women fitted 
for the best colleges. Etocution, Physica! Training, 
Music. Students of limited means received on the 
** 3100 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1899, 
Send for catalogue. 

Principal. 


W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. Board of Trustees 
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Tilton Seminary. College Preparatory, Music, Art, 














Elocution. 12 Teachers. $200 a year. Opens Sept. 5. 
Send for catalogue to Ggo. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Prin. 
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Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best colleges. Mu 
sic, Art, Elocution, and Commercial branches. Best 
locat on, buildings, facilities and ———, Expenses 
moderate. Cata' ogue free. Rev. W. P. FERGUSOS, 
PL. D., D.D., Pres. 
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M. ontclair Military Academy, 


MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

A school where the formation of character and the trait 
ing of the mind and body go hand in hand, the result being 
thoroughly rounded boys - Preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince 
ton. For catalogue address 


J. G. MACVICAR, A. M., Head Master. 
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OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education’of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 nembers 
Full information gladly furnished. 


CHARLES F, THWING, President. 
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KANBAS, WICHITA. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Fall term for 1899 begins September 13. 


“ The whole institutiou was astir with life, the puplls 
bright and cutters and full of promise ; the instruc 


tion favorably compared to t at in tern colleges ¢ 
best standing; the general he. ele and Chris 
the ideals o: * education, as voiced in one way and 


another, of high order. 

“I was especially gratified with the ability and dev 
tion of the Facu ye” — SECRETARY read Education 
Society, after a — ; visit. 
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So close to daily life 
are the problems and 
activities in the realm of education that 
The Congregationalist for a number of 
years has deemed it desirable to devote 
one number out of fifty-two to their treat- 
ment. Special issues of this character 
have in the past earned the commenda- 
tion of educators of high standing, and 
we believe that the present one will be 
found no less suggestive. The names of 
prominent educators, among them the new 
president of Wellesley College, will be 
recognized among the contributors, and a 
wide range of important and timely themes 
is passed under review. We have aimed 
to present for consideration subjects that 
appeal not only to the rank and file of 
teachers, but to everyday people who look 
upon their lives as still capable of respond- 
ing to educational influences. To that 
end we have secured reports of the great 
popular educational conventions of the 
summer, together with a bird’s-eye view 
of the work going forward at the centers 
of summer instruction and an inclusive 
survey of events and tendencies in the 
wide field of educational advance. The 
study of President Hadley of Yale is a 
real revelation of his personality, bring- 
out aspects of the man which must rejoice 
the heart of all well-wishers of Yale. Al- 
together we believe the issue will be found 
as interesting for hot weather reading as 
it is educative. 


This Week’s Paper 


The Entertainment Com- 

sags ges mittee of the International 
Council is discovering that 

the spirit of hospitality exists in and 
around Boston to a gratifying degree. A 
number of persons have signified their 
willingness to take one or more delegates 
into their homes, and as fast as possible 
the definite assignments of guests will be 
made. In the meantime the committee 
will be glad of further offers of hospital- 
ity, and is expecting that as vacations 
come to a close Congregationalists re- 
turning to their homes will signify their 
readiness to open their doors to the 
guests. The expense of entertainment 
at the hotels for eight days will be con- 
siderable, and as the other expenses of 
the council are heavy it is desirable to 
relieve the finance committee in this par- 
ticular. It is not likely that there will be 
reduction of rates at the hotels and board- 
ing houses, but the railroads have granted 
moderate concessions—one and one-half 
fare by the certificate plan. It is not 
probable that any seats will be reserved 
except for the delegates and the specially 
invited guests, but there will be free ad- 
mittance for all, and doubtless at certain 
sessions it will be necessary to go early 
in order to secure a seat. Throughout 
metropolitan Boston an enthusiasm for 
the council is being awakened and we are 
glad that the indications are that the 
churches Will send their due contingent of 
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attendants upon the council. Certainly 
if the gathering is of sufficient couse- 
quence to bring delegates from all corners 
of the world our own local Congrega- 
tional people will see its importance and 
avail themselves of its opportunities. 


A woman of unique per- 
sonality founded Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary, and in the 
college which has evolved from it the im- 
press of her character abides. Mary Lyon 
has had worthy successors up to the pres- 
ent time. Since Mrs. Mead has deter- 
mined to withdraw from her office at the 
end of the coming college year many 
friends of the institution believe that its 
further development might best be secured 
under the leadership of a man of ripe 
scholarship and executive ability. A col- 
lege for women needs for its symmetrical 
growth to have both sexes represented in 
its faculty. The temptation, always strong 
in these institutions, to give undue prom- 
inence to what is regarded as the peculiar 
mission of woman is thus lessened. With 
the right man at its head Mt. Holyoke 
would be likely in the next decade to de- 
velop along new lines and to take a new 
position among American colleges. It has 
been admirably prepared for such an ad- 
vance by theadministration of Mrs. Mead. 
Yet it needs considerably larger endow- 
ment, which a capable man as president 
would be more likely to secure than a 
woman in that position. The trustees, of 
whom the majority are men, no doubt 
appreciate these conditions. Perhaps they 
would not have to search far beyond their 
own body to find the man fitted for the 
place. 


Tit. Holyoke’s 
Next President 


The decision at the recent 
ppt cre rai Buffalo conference to es- 
© tablish an independent 
school of politics and economics is one 
that will provide places temporarily fora 
few instructors who have lost positions 
at some of our educational institutions 
through influences that they claim are 
pernicious. But it searcely seems proba- 
ble that funds requisite to carry on from 
year to year an institution which at the 
outset announces itself pledged to propa- 
ganda can be secured. The teachings of 
our oldest and richest colleges and uni- 
versities may be conservative, but that 
professors are forced to be so by compul- 
sion of trustees and they in turn by poli- 
ticians or millionaries the American pub- 
lic does not believe; and there will have 
to be more striking and conclusive evi- 
dence than has yet been furnished that 
our higher educational institutions have 
sold their birthright fora mess of pottage 
before men’s purses will be opened to 
establish new institutions guaranteeing 
freedom of speech, much less one that 
announces at the outset that it believes 
in immediate wide extension of the prin- 
ciple of social rather than individual con- 
trol and will teach nothing else. 
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eee Some of the English 
School educators realize 
—— keenly that the 
greatest defect of their present national 
system of education is the lack of schools 
of technology, such as Germany has in 
such profusion and such as we possess in 
a far greater degree than any Englich- 
speaking people. Germany has twenty 
technical colleges devoted to physics, 
thirty to agriculture, fifteen to mining, 
beside many trade schools. Switzerland 
has a network of technical schools. We 
have our great institutions, like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Stevens Institute, New Jersey, the scien- 
tific schools of our great privately en- 
dowed and State universities, and the 
numerous agricultural colleges originally 
endowed with national grants and man- 
aged by the several States. In the face 
of the rivalry of such merchants, manu- 
facturers and mining engineers as the 
German and American schools have been 
turning out during the past generation 
and are now producing, the English com- 
petitors are now finding it difficult to 
make headway. Moreover, our repre- 
sentatives in these pursuits, as they 
stretch out for the trade of the world in 
the future, are to find their stiffest oppo- 
nents in patient, scientifically trained 
German manufacturers and artisans, who 
are also gifted as linguists. 


“‘He amounted to so little 
practically,” said a wise 
man in reluctant criticism 
of his friend, ‘“‘because he never trans- 
lated his enthusiams into action.”’ Con- 
victions of duty and visions of opportu- 
nity are brought to the test in practical 
application to the uses of common life. 
It is not merely that the world has little 
use for enthusiasms which it cannot un- 
derstand, but that without embodiment in 
common speech and vital action thoughts 
are only disembodied ghosts. Action is 
the great test of all enthusiasm. It re- 
veals and sifts. It brings opinions from 
the rosy-tinted realm of dreams into the 
clear noontide of the work-aday world. 
There is no disenchantment like the criti- 
cism of the indifferent and preoccupied. 
Yet this very criticism which sifts out 
worthlessness confirms and increases 
good. We never knowthe value of a real 
enthusiasm until we have translated it 
into action and seen its working outside 
our own thought. And by this process 
also our own character grows strong. It 
is not merely that what was a theory be- 
comes a working fact and what was a 
dream a reality; but we also change from 
dreamers of dreams to doers of deeds, 
and taking hold of practical life go on 
from strength to strength. 


Translated 
Enthusiasms 





Rev. Dr. Henry M. Fieldin The Evangelist 
describes the pleasant personal intercourse 
that he had with Robert Ingersoll and the 
model methods they resorted to, during the 
time they were opponents inthe North Ameri- 
can Review, to avoid misrepresenting each 
other’s views. When Justice Stephen Field of 
the United States Supreme Court died Mr. 
Ingersoll sent Dr. Field the following mes- 
sage: ‘‘There is some consolation. Your 
great brother heaped with usefulness the 
measure of his life. When his work was done, 
after the harvest, after the last sheaf had 
been gathered, be fell asleep. He is at rest 
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My heart goes out to 


and you are alone. 
you.”’ 





Continuous Education 


Public libraries are becoming essentials 
of civilization. They are links holding 
schools and people together, extending 
something of student life through mature 
years. The common people of this coun- 
try must have disciplined minds and keep 
well-informed or else they cannot suc- 
ceed in self-government; and now that 
they are obliged to take new and continu- 
ally enlarging responsibilities in the 
world’s affairs it is more than ever neces- 
sary that they should know history and 
what men are thinking about all over the 
world. Therefore the founding of pub- 
lic libraries is a noble service to the state. 

The best of food, however, is of value 
only in proportion to the appetite which 
seeks it. Itis not less important to cul- 
tivate and guide desires for good reading 
and study than to furnish material to 
satisfy those desires. Gifts to make peo- 
ple want books and to show them how to 
use books are worth even more than the 
books themselves. 

The Chautauqua summer schools and 
assemblies do a valuable service in this 
direction. They are patronized mainly 
by those who are no longer pupils in the 
public schools and who have no acquaint- 
ance with the college. There is great 
variety in these summer gatherings, but 
the core of them is almost everywhere 
the same. It is composed in large part of 
the middle-aged, their families, of single 
women, of teachers in public and Sunday 
schools, of those who represent circles of 
plain, thoughtful people in small villages. 
There is usually a group of young colle- 
gians, asprinkling of ministers and a good 
many children. These people come to- 
gether for various reasons. But the main 
impulse is everywhere the same—to pur- 
sue further some courses of study already 
taken up, to experience mental renewal, 
to meet those of similar aims, to get 
nearer to nature, to enjoy a little leisure. 
Some are lovers of music; others crave 
deeper cultivation of the devotional spirit. 
Many want a greater knowledge of cur- 
rent events and a just interpretation of 
them; or they would enlarge their ac- 
quaintance with the Bible and the world’s 
literature. They are looking for some- 
thing beyond what their own circle fur- 
nishes to them. Many of them, already 
in the afternoon of life, recover lost ideals 
and renew their youth. 

What do these schools and assemblies 
offer to these people? Personal contact 
with skilled teachers and with leaders 
who know the world which they long to 
know. They join classes for instruction 
in the Bible, in history, in literature, in 
good citizenship. They find there good 
musical entertainments, and musical 
training if they will. They listen to-in- 
spiring lectures, discuss with experts 
topics of public interest, enjoy high class 
entertainments. Such an address as Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt gave at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., last Thursday on Practical Politics 
and Decent Politics is a good illustration 
of the service of public men to these in- 
stitutions. The governors of Georgia an- 
nually address the Albany Chautauqua, 
which for the last ten years has been an 
important educative force in that State. 
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Their example might well be followed in 
States which claim to possess superior 
enlightenment. Not a few teachers in 
universities and literary men of lives 
crowded with labor give up their vaca. 
tions to this work because they cannot 
resist its pleading and its importance, 
Good books multiply in communities 
where these assemblies flourish. They 
help to solve the problem of the country 
town. They relieve hard conditions of 
city toilers. They open windows through 
which eyes that were growing dull come 
to look with new interest out into the 
larger world and upward into the sky, 

Who will help the common people to 
continuous education? Those who want 
it form the most stable elements of soci. 
ety. No one would question that who 
spent a few days, for example, in studying 
the New England Assembly at Lakeview, 
Mass., last month. They are mostly peo. 
ple of small means. The money they are 
able to spend scantily provides for their 
needs at these assemblies. Lavish gifts 
are made for higher education through 
the universities. Schools for primary 
and secondary education are generously 
equipped. The mentally rich are fortu- 
nate beneficiaries. The very poor are 
helped by the State and remembered in 
wills. But rarely do we hear of gifts for 
those who are able modestly to support 
themselves by constant labor and econ- 
omy, who have passed -beyond the oppor- 
tunities of youth, who hunger for more 
knowledge for unselfish uses, and who 
are scattered as leaven through our towns 
and villages. Are there no gifts for these 
summer schools and assemblies? Where 
are the millionaires who will give new 
power to this class of their fellow citizens, 
without whom society would soon sink 
into corruption ? 





Finding the Leaders 


Nothing is more reassuring than the 
emergence of the right men as leaders 
when the occasion calls for them. They 
come to the front to rebuke a timorous 
faith, and to prove that although the old 
order giveth place to the new God is still 
in his world and will not suffer great in- 
terests to languish because one generation 
moves off the stage. It is only a short 
while since four prominent New England 
colleges were raising the question of pres- 
idential timber. Where to find the right 
persons was a puzzle to the boards in- 
trusted with that duty. Candidates there 
were in abundance, yet none who seemed 
to towerabovethe rest. Butas the sifting 
process: went on and the sentiment of 
alumni and the public generally was as- 
certained, the finger of Providence seemed 
to point to the men who were finally 
choren. The choices in each case were 
ratified by the approval of those most in- 
terested, and as time has gone on it has 
become more and more apparent that 
there is not only acquiescence in the se- 
lections made but a large degree of en- 
thusiasm, and President Hadley at Yale, 
President Harris at Amherst, President 
Faunce at Brown and President Hazard 
at Wellesley will begin their terms of 
service next autumn under the brightest 
auspices, 

Much the same comment might be 
passed regarding the succession to the 
presidencies of institutions in other parts 
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of the country. It has been a year of un- 
usually many changes in the headships of 
schools, colleges and theological semina- 
ries. And in nearly every instance, so 
far as we are aware, men of ability and 
promise have at last been secured to fill 
these important offices. 

There is cause for hopefulness, we say, 
in the fact that so much excellent mate- 
rial for leadership exists in this country. 
We have given illustrations from the 
educational world, and we might easily 
re-enforce our point by again pointing, as 
has often been done of late, not only to 
the men of genius in military and naval 
affairs which the war with Spain brought 
to view, but to heroic and self-sacrificing 
statesmen of the type of General Wood 
and Governor Henry, capable of laying 
the foundations of new States. We need 
never despair of the republic so long as it 
is possible to find such talented men when 
the occasion calls for them. Inall proba- 
bility they will be leading a quiet, busy 
life, away from the glare of publicity, but 
doing faithfully the tasks of the day, and 
growing up to the larger responsibilities 
in store for them. 

To find such leaders is the duty con- 
stantly laid upon individuals in authority 
and upon bodies of men. Most persons 
fail to appreciate the amount of time and 
diligent labor which the trustees of the 
New England colleges just mentioned ex- 
pended in their effort to secure the right 
persons for the vacant presidencies. Be- 
cause they did make such careful inquiries 
and canvassed every aspect of the case the 
result is so gratifying. We sometimes 
wonder if committees intrusted with the 
choice of a pastor realize sufficiently their 
responsibility. There would be fewer pul- 
pit misfits if more time and care were spent 
in looking up the records of men and in 
weighing well their fitness for the special 
field. There is anabundance of good men, 
we believe, for the important positions in 
church and state. Those, from President 
McKinley down to the pulpit supply com- 
mittee of the smallest church, who are 
seeking the best type of leadership should 
search diligently until they find it. 





The Friendship of Nature 


The friendship of nature is a phrase 
whose meaning can only be determined 
in the case of any individual by his ca- 
pacity for making friends. God’s world 
out of doors is responsive. it renders 
gift for gift and thought for thought. 
Yet it is never obtrusive. As with the 
dearest inner circle of loving and under- 
standing friends one may dispense with 
Words and share the quiet of a happy 
hour, 80 in the mood of silence as in the 
Joy of active thought the sky broods over 
us, the trees give us their motion and 
their shade, the sea lifts and retreats 
upon the sands or leaps to meet the prow 
of ouron-moving boat. If we have hearts 
to feel the’joy of a companionship that 
never flatters and never denies its min- 
istry we shall be lovers of nature and ad- 
mitted to be sharers of her life. 

In this responsive power nature comes 
closer to us than most of our human 
friends. We must allow for the play of 
our dearest companion’s mood whatever 
ourown may be, for his right of self-ex- 
Pression, for his need of sympathy which 
costs us some forgetting of our own first 
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impulse. Though we meet upon equal 
terms, there is this necessary element of 
self-suppression in the relation which, 
indeed, contributes to its joy but makes 
it something different from communion 
with nature, which makes ne such de- 
mands. She willgo with us on our chosen 
path of feeling, making our joy more joy- 
ful, our grief more real, but gradually 
winning to purity the thought that was 
confused and purging the sorrow of all 
morbid elements. As the stream cleanses 
itself in flowing, the thought in its com- 
panionship with the pure life of pature 
grows more innocent and clear. 

Her friendship, therefore, is a thing 
apart. A great, calm spirit breathes in 
her familiar scenes. It is not hurried, as 
men hurry. Itis not caught by the eddy- 
ing flattery or doubt of the moment, but 
its life flows on with clear prevision of 
the stream’s purpose and the stream’s 
final goal. Her gray skies are as healing 
as her blueif we will only wait with her. 
She seems to echo our own mogd, while 
in reality she repays our confidence by 
helping us to wise and clear decisions. 
For the headstrong and the hasty her 
voice of counsel and of comfort is too low 
to be heard or heeded, but to the patient 
she speaks of strength and to the sorrow- 
ful of cheer. 

She loves to lend herself to man’s de- 
light, yet often seems to withdraw co op- 
eration that she may draw out hardihood. 
At first she only promises to wing man’s 
boat in the one direction in which her 
breezes blow, but at last she teaches him 
that he may sail athwart the wind if he 
will only learn and trust its ways. He 
who fears her tempests never grasps the 
secret of her power. He who overcomes 
her hindrances learns what treasures of 
delight and strength are open to the 
strong. We make the limitations of our 
claim, not she, and step by step her care 
will teach us lessons of God’s will and 
work and of our possibilities of growth if 
we will live with her. 





Are All Days Equally Sacred 
to God 


No days are sacred to him who does not 
set apart some days for hallowed associa- 
tions and the special worship of God. To 
the Christian every day is holy. But the 
Lord's Day sanctifies all the others. The 
Christian may serve God as truly at a 
bargain counter as at an altar, but he 
does not regard the two places as equally 
sacred. He may partake of every daily 
meal to the glory of God. But the Lord’s 
Supper has a sacredness which he does 
not associate with the ordinary repast. 
There are places of amusement where he 
may honorably enjoy himself. But he 
enters the church with a different feeling. 
There is a day, a house, a book which the 
Christian regards as holy. If he did not 
be would soon cease to understand what 
holiness means. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans and 
the Corinthians, Jews had made the Sab- 
bath a heavy burden, and they sought to 
make their consciences the law for Gen- 
tiles. He sought to set them free from 
bondage to Jewish law that they might 
stand in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made them free. He would not allow 
Christians to judge one another concern- 
ing their observance of days. Neverthe- 
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less, the man who does not seek enlight- 
enment for bis own conscience concerning 
that use of the Lord’s Day which will 
make the Lord’s presence real and near 
to him will surely lose the comfort and 
strength of communion with God. 

We believe that a large and growing 
number of people are coming to realize 
thatin the increasing neglect of the Lord’s 
Day they are suffering a great loss. In 
this fact is the hope for its recovery. In 
past generations the Sabbath was made a 
burden to many. It was fastened on them 
by law, custom and conscience, which was 
often the conscience of others. They 
longed to throw it off. They have thrown 
away, with what they wanted to get rid 
of, what was of great value even to unre- 
ligious men. The most and the best work 
is done most easily by those who rest one 
day in the week. Unrelieved toil stunts 
and wears out the body. Thought is most 
vigorous, the judgment most reliable, 
when the mind is clarified and refreshed 
by periodic rest. 

But to the religious man the Sabbath is 
an imperative necessity. His spiritual 
nature will no more develop without pri- 
vate and public ‘worship than his body 
will grow without food. The Sunday that 
ministers only to the animal life of men 
is of little value, and no nation can main- 
tain supremacy in these times without 
the sense of duty in its citizens which is 
begotten of conscience instructed by reli- 
gion. Thedesire of self-preservation, love 
of home, patriotism, loyalty to God, com- 
bine to prompt the Christian to keep holy 
all days, but to make one day in seven 
pre-eminent. for worship, rest, recreation 
of bis body, mind and spirit. To him the 
Lord’s Day must be peculiarly sacred. 

How can we hallow this day? It is first 
a matter of personal habit. We cannot 
decide for others the specific questions 
put to us concerning what they shall do 
or refrain from doing. Each should do 
that which will make the day the best for 
his highest aims, the most helpful to the 
nobler lives of others. Rest of body and 
mind, private meditation on divine things, 
public worship, Christian social inter- 
course, recreation which does not deprive 
others of Sabbath privileges, quiet home 
life—these are choice experiences to be 
jealously guarded. Our own judgment 
and conscience will guide us in doing this, 
our purpose being clear and our desire 
earnest to honor the day. : 

We wish that more sermons might be 
preached laying chief emphasis on the 
Lord’s Day as a precious gift of God. 
The true Christian welcomes opportunity 
for heroic service. He can make this day 
what he believes it ought to be for the 
church and the nation. He can do this by 
his own example, making it contagious 
by so using the day that it shall be seen 
to be the best of the seven. A revival in 
the right use of the Lord's Day would 
mean a spiritual refreshment to the whole 
church of Christ. The Jewish Sabbath 
has passed away. So also has the Puritan 
Sabbath. Christians can create a better 
day than either, a nobler heritage for 
coming generations. The spirit of the 
Fourth Commandment, the meaning of the 
resurrection of Christ, the experience of 
his church worshiping together on the 
weekly return of the day he rose from the 
dead, commend themselves to all his dis- 
ciples. Each one who shall make these 
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sacred days ‘‘a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honorable,’’ will be doing a definite 
service to bless humanity and to glorify 
God. In doing it he will find great re- 
ward. 





Current History 


Death’s Sunday Harvest 

An unusual number of Sunday ex- 
cursionists in New England last Sun- 
day met with sudden and terrible 
death. The enterprise or cupidity of the 
officials of the Maine Central Railroad 
led them to offer cheap rates to the people 
of Mdine last Sunday who might care to 
see the North Atlantic squadron off Bar 
Harbor. Thousands jumped at the op- 
portunity. When the first train arrived 
at Mt. Desert a rush for the steamer fol- 
lowed, and the ferry slip proving weak 
hundreds of the most eager and fleet- 
footed were thrown into the water. Then 
a scene of horror followed, not often 
paralleled, innate human selfishness and 
unselfishness each being in evidence. 
The number of the dead is now believed 
to be not less than twenty-two. 

The same day, near Bridgeport, Ct., in 
the town of Stratford, a crowded trolley 
ear, while going at a high rate of speed 
on @ lofty trestle over a deep ravine, 
jumped the track and plunged below 
carrying with it about fifty passengers. 
Of these thirty were killed. The officials 
of the railroad who tempted the Maine 
farmers and wage earners to go sight-see- 
ing may feel no special remorse, prob- 
ably they do not. But we should not 
care to be in their place just now. As 
for corporations that exact seven days’ 
labor from their employés, the public can 
never tell when the inordinatestrain upon 
the workers may cause them to lose self- 
control and do reckless things. 

Governor Candler’s Appeal and His Resolute 
Action 

Governor Candler of Georgia, burdened 
with the sense of disgrace which recent 
happenings in that State had brought 
upon the commonwealth that has always 
considered itself the most progressive and 
law-abiding of the South, last week is- 
sued an appeal to the people of the State, 
urging them to put an end to lawlessness, 
to uphold the regularly constituted tri- 
bunals of law. His exhortation ran thus: 

Arson and burglary and assassination and 
robbery and rape must stop, and at the same 
time lynch law must stop. The good of both 
races and the fair name of the State demand 
this. The ordinary processes of the law are 
amply sufficient to punish all criminals. Our 
judges are pure and incorruptible. Our juries 
are composed of our most intelligent, upright 
men, who seldom make mistakes. The mob 
often makes mistakes, and the innocent are 
made to suffer with theguilty. Itnever knows 
where to stop, but, after punishing the guilty, 
drunk with the blood of one victim, it thirsts 
for the blood of another, and often sacrifices 
on the altar of vengeance those who are guilt- 
less of any crime. We must away with the 
mob. We must re-enthrone the law. 

I would appeal to all officers of the State, 
civil and military, urging them to remember 
that the dignity and the fair name of Georgia 
are in their keeping. I would appeal to them 
to remember that they are the guardians of 
the peace and happiness of the people of the 
State. It is their duty toapprehend and bring 
to justice all who violate the law, whether it 
be the Negro who commits rape or the white 
man who kills him for his crime. The grand 
juries must realize that it is as much their 
duty to ferret out and return true bills against 
members of the mob who lynch a murderer as 
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it is to return a true bill against the murderer 
himself. 

A few days later the governor had an 
opportunity to show his resolution and 
courage if a striking way. He rapidly 
traveled from Atlanta sixty miles south- 
ward to Newnan, where a Negro had been 
jailed charged withoutrage. He put him- 
self at the head of the militia and sheriff’s 
deputies, defied the mob that had gathered 
to lynch the Negro, escorted the latter to 
the train, and lodged him safely in the 
Atlanta jail in a few hours. 


Secretary of War Root in Office 

The new Secretary of War, Elihu Root 
of New York, has formally and actually 
taken up the reins of authority, and al- 
ready those who are his subordinates be- 
gin to realize that a firmer hand is at the 
helm. Justice Bartlett of the New York 
Court of Appeals, in an interview granted 
to Success, says that the secret of Mr. 
Root’s marked success in law is his thor- 
oughness, “that is to say, when he is 
through with his preparation of a case 
there is absolutely no point, no matter 
how minute, which has not received the 
most careful kind of consideration.” 
This predominant characteristic will im- 
pel him, we trust, to get at the bottom of 
the scandalous recent maladministration 
of the War Department by the bureau- 
crats entrenched there now, and then 
when he knows what the reforms needed 
are we shall expect him to act as sum- 
marily as is possible, and if he finds that 
he lacks the authority to remove barna- 
cles and leeches, then it is to be hoped 
that Congress will so legislate respecting 
the War Department that hereafter the 
Secretary of War and the Commanding 
General of the Army shall have actual as 
well as nominal power. Mr. Root has an 
unusual opportunity to do a very large 
work for the nation. All his talents will 
be employed by the task. May he have 
proper support from Congress and from 
the President. 


Mexico’s War with the Yaqui Indians 

Mexico has feared for some time an 
outbreak on the part of the Yaqui Indians 
in the state of Sonora in northwest Mex- 
ico, and has not been remiss in preparing 
for the conflict, should it come. The In- 
dians at last have arisen and begun to 
take human life, and President Diaz al- 
ready has an army of 10,000 men under 
General Locales mobilized, and a good 
part of it en route by rail and steamer for 
the scene of action. The Indians are well- 
armed and well-provisioned, and those on 
the ground best acquainted with the situ- 
ation.predict that the struggle may be 
prolonged. Many Americans, with large 
mining properties and other financial in- 
terests in the territory which will be the 
arena of the struggle, have taken refuge 
in Guaymas and Pitic. Our War Depart- 
ment officials are alert, and will see to it 
that the Indians derive no assistance from 
their friends this side of the border. 


The South American Alliance 

The South American states, as they 
grow more stable in their political life, 
feel more keenly the need of better knowl- 
edge of each other. They also see that 
the time may come when, if federated, 
they might keep off an enemy that would 
be invincible if dealt with by a single 
Power. In saying this we do not refer to 
the United States as an enemy, but to 
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Germany or Italy. Hence the statements 
relative to co-operation and mutual under. 
standing among the republics which haye 
found their way into our press of late and 
which have been construed as indicating 
the determination of the South American 
states to combine against the United 
States. The well-informed diplomats from 
these countries now resident here scoff at 
any such motive back of .the process now 
going onin South America. There never 
was a time when we were on better terms 
with Venezuela, Chile, Peru, the Argen. 
tine Republic and Brazil. It is true that 
the Spanish in South America regret the 
departure of Spain from the West Indies, 
but they know full well why she was 
driven out, namely, for the very same 
reasons that forced herCentral and South 
American colonies to throw off her yoke, 
Venezuela knows us as the protector in 
her hour of need. Peru and Chile have 
just peaceably accepted the decision of an 
American arbitrator. In short, we stand 
as elder brother to the republics south of 
us; and if Admiral Dewey’s reported say. 
ing respecting war with Germany has any 
pertinency at all, it is because he knows 
how Germany covets southern Brazil, and 
how surely Brazil in her hour of need will 
apply to us for enforcement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


The Retrial of Dreyfus 

The court-martial summoned to meet 
at Rennes, and there determine whether 
Captain Dreyfus transmitted to a foreign 
power or to its agent documents enumer- 
ated in the bordereau which he formerly 
was accused of writing, but which is now 
known to have been written by Esterhazy, 
opened its session on the 7th, with the 
eyes of the world upon it. For interest 
in the case of Dreyfus is universal as be- 
tits a race of beings fond of high tragedy, 
and sure that sooner or later justice is 
meted out to the sons of men. Everything 
that has been done by the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau ministry has pointed to most scrup 
ulous obedience to the injunctions of the 
Court of Cassation, and revealed a sincere 
desire to have justice done whatever the 
verdict may be and however the populace 
may dislike it. The army chiefs have 
been taught their place and there is not 
the slightest likelihood of any insubordi- 
nation on the part of the army. Public 
opinion looks for an acquittal, and is only 
concerned to see how soon and how sum- 
marily the ministry will act in prosecuting 
and disciplining the conspirators against 
Dreyfus. This man’s heroic struggle for 
life, for honor, for opportunity to show 
himself worthy of the loyalty of a wife 
whose name hereafter will be synonymous 
with constancy, words fail to describe 
adequately. The whole affair is one of 
the most striking in the history of meu, 
involving as it does not only the actors in 
the plot, whose work has been in the lime 
light of publicity, but countless others, 
many of them as yet unknown, identified 
with the Roman Church, the army and 
the state, who, for ulterior reasons, were 
quite willing that an innocent man should 
be lost forever to his family and to society 
if they, perchance, might accomplish 
their base ends. 


Rumors About the Czar 

The czar nominally formally issued 4 
self-congratulatory statement last week 
respecting the outcome of the Peace Con- 
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ference at The Hague. So much has to 
be done for form’s sake. Whether he 
really is satisfied with its outcome is 
roblematical. The veteran Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times last week 
gave credence to rumors of the abdica- 
tion of the czar, and the sudden journey 
of M. Delcasse, French minister of foreign 
affairs, to St. Petersburg was by the same 
authority cited as evidence of radical 
changes impending in Russian affairs, in- 
cluding not only a new ruler, but the 
likelihood of a severance of the Franco- 
Russian alliance and the alliance of 
France and Germany, quondam bitter 
enemies. This is a dry season for news 
abroad as well as at home else such sto- 
ries would not find currency. 


NOTES 


The yellow fever epidemic at the Soldiers’ 
Home at Hampton is well in hand and the 
scare it caused is abating. 

It is not at all pleasant to read of the racial 
and religious ostracism and the brutality 
which has forced the only Jewish cadet at 
West Point to resign. 

The prison population of Massachusetts to- 
day is 1,158 less than it was one yearago. The 
authorities disagree upon the cause therefor, 
but they join with the public in satisfaction in 
the fact. 

The reception given to ex-Secretary of War 
Alger last week by the citizens of Detroit ir- 
respective of party was such as to show that he 
has not lost the confidence of those who ought 
to know him best. 

There were 1,808 divorces granted in Michi- 
gan during the year 1898, cruelty being the 
alleged cause in 551 cases, desertion in 480 
cases and non-support in 241 cases. The wife 
brought suit in nearly seventy-five per cent. 
of the cases. 

The Supreme Court of Montana has before 
it litigants who, before the case is ended, will 
give testimony bearing intimately on the 
methods pursued by United States Senator- 
elect Clark in securing his election by the 
State Legislature. He is a multi-millionaire. 


It is Lord Pauneefote now, by the grace of 
Queen Victoria. The veteran British diplomat 
is thus rewarded for his long service in ad- 
vancing national welfare through diplomacy, 
and for his dominating influence at The Hague 
in shaping the action of the Peace Conference. 


A branch of the Anti-Imperialist League 
was established in Chicago last week with 
Prof. J, Lawrence Laughlin of the University 
of Chicago, Prof. Graham Taylor of the Chi- 
cago Commons and Bishop J. Lancaster 
Spaulding of Peoria among its prominent of- 
ficials. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York, address- 
ing the Methodists at the Ocean Grove, N. J., 
camp meeting last week, pleaded for common 
sense and courage on the part of political re- 
formers and made it clear that he does not 
counsel any alteration of the attitude of the 
United States toward the Philippines. 


Vice-president Fuegero of Santo Domingo 
has taken the oath of office as president, and 
will act vigorously against the revolationists. 
Hayti is by no means serene in its domestic 
condition, and it required the vigorous protest 
of Minister Powell last week to secure the 
rights due another American citizen who had 
fallen into the hands of Haytian officials. 


Admiral Dewey has arrived at Naples. He 
Will neither affirm nor deny the authenticity 
of his alleged remark respecting our coming 
War with Germany. The impression is that 
he said what he is reported as saying, but that 
when he said it he supposed he was talking to 
& traveling American physician, and not to 
one who had any connection with the Ameri- 
can press, 
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The decision of the United States consul- 
general at Shanghai, China, in the suit brought 
by the Chinese customs authorities to collect 
the bond given by the owners of the steamer 
Abbey that they would land arms in Singapore, 
but which they did not do, on the contrary 
taking them to the Philippines, has much im- 
portance, inasmuch as the court holds that the 
bond given must be paid. It will militate 
against continuance of the shipment of arms 
to Philippine ports from Chinese ports, and 
compel the Chinese custom officials to be vigi- 
lant. 

The widow of Cyrus McCormick, inventor 
of agricultural implements and founder of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, have 
astonished the officials of Chicago by hearty 
and honest compliance with the provisions of 
the recently enacted law governing declara- 
tions of personal property. They conceal 
nothing and give up to society the share that 
society has decreed they should. The more 
imitators they have the less tense and vio- 


lent will be the future political struggles of - 


this country. 





In Brief 


Beginning the day with God may save you 
from ending it with sorrow. 





It is a good life which has injured no one, 
but a better that has been the channel of 
God’s help to others. 


Faith is the root, good works the top, of the 
tree of Christian life. They grow by mutual 
aid, and when one suffers the other’s work is 
checked. 





Our Closet and Altar column is particularly 
seasonable this week in its emphasis of the 
religious duty we owe to ourselves and to our 
Maker and Divine Guest in the preservation 
of health and the care of our bodies. 





The presence of a large number of Southern- 
ers at the leading summer schools connected 
with universities and at Chautauqua Assem- 
blies in Northern States is a pleasant sign of 
the strengthening unity of the nation. 





Just as we go to press news comes of the 
death, on Monday last, of Dr. Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce of Glasgow Free Church College. 
His friends and pupils in this country may 
expect some account of his life and work in 
our next issue. 





** Partisanship is too easy to be quite noble,”’ 
says Dr. A. J. Lyman. It is far more difficult 
to be just, to “bathe,” as he suggests, ‘‘the 
soul at the same time in the spirit of science 
and the Spirit of Jesus.” And yet, as he 
points out, “‘ A reverent Science is in harmony 
with the genias of the Incarnation.” 





In our Boston paragraphs may be found a 
statement of the settlement of a long-standing 
controversy between churches with the same 
ancestry, the same polity and the same en- 
vironment, but with dissimilar standards of 
doctrine. The result is happy, and the 
methods by which it has been secured have 
been admirable. 





The author of In His Steps is portrayed and 
analyzed in the current Harper’s Weekly, the 
writer being Prof. F. W. Blackmar of the 
University of Kansas. He holds that Mr. 
Sheldon is an optimistic individualist, who 
writes books that if they are not literature in 
the sense that Ruskin’s social teachings are 
are nevertheless performing well their in- 
tended mission. 





It is going to be a notable autumn for great 
religious gatherings. Besides our own I[nter- 


national Council Presbyterians from all oyer 
the world leagued in the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches will hold their Seventh 
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General Council in the New York Avenue 
Church, Washington, from Sept. 27-Oct. 6. 
It will be opened with a sermon by Rev. John 
De Witt, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., and an ad- 
dress by Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D. D., of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, the president of the alliance. 





Mr. Moody’s sanity in religious matters had 
another illustration at Northfield last week 
when he advised the attendants upon the 
conference to get their full meed of recreation. 
**T don’t expect the young people to attend all 
the meetings by any means,” he said, as he 
urged the proper claims of a tennis tourna- 
ment. Nowthen, let the editor of that conserv- 
ative Glasgow paper which scored Mr. Moody 
for inviting George Adam Smith to his plat- 
form indite a solemn editorial on The Growth 
of Frivolousness at Northfield. 





The last month of the American Board’s 
year has come and the falling off in receipts 
from legacies during the last eleven months 
makes it probable that the year must close 
with a large debt, yet much of this debt may 
be avoided if each friend of the Board will 
come to the aid of the treasury during these 
few remaining days. The year has been a 
prosperous one for the business world and 
many have found their income larger than in 
the preceeding years. A thank offering to 
the Board would aid greatly at this critical 
time. 





A singular career it is which Horace Mann’s 
College, at Antioch, O., has had, as may be 
gathered from Professor Wells’s account of 
recent developments there. Founded by the 
‘* Christians,’ the college was later endowed 
by New England Unitarians who, in recent 
years, for lack of a constituency, returned the 
control of the institution to the ‘‘ Christians,’ 
giving them outright all the income of the en- 
dowment, a somewhat unusual adjustment of 
ecclesiastical educational interests. Antioch’s 
constituency, although it does not emerge to 
view as often as that of other better known 
institutions, is, nevertheless, a large and en- 
thusiastic one, and the institution is doing a 
useful work. 





The Universalist Leader is grieved because, 
although there were fourteen Universalist 
clergymen registered at the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology, ‘‘yet the whole party 
could not or did not make noise enough to se- 
cure recognition of their church, etc.’”” We do 
not know just what the Leader would have 
had these men do. They were plainly regis- 
tered as Universalists and so published in all 
the announcements. Moreover, it happens 
that at the farewell dinner given by the fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Divinity School to the 
students of the Summer School the only after- 
dinner speaker of those called upon to repre- 
sent the several denominations, who boldly 
and vehemently set about proselyting those 
present and who foretold what they all would 
be as well as what they should be, was a Uni- 
versalist clergyman. 





The veterans of the Confederate Army in 
Dallas, Tex., have discovered that the pres- 
ence of Edward Everett Hale’s story, The 
Man Without a Country, in the library of the 
city high school is not to be tolerated longer. 
It is another manifestation of the spirit al- 
most universal in the South to exclude from 
the schools of that section all books which 
treat of the Civil War in a way not flattering 
to the cause of the Confederacy. The rising 
generation is to be taught that as a matter of 
theory the secession was justifiable and the 
North only triumphed because it has more 
money and more men. We think that the 
country as a whole is to be congratulated on 
the fact. Graduates from Southern high 
schools and academies who are fortunate 
enough to gain a university or college educa- 
tion will find literature on the shelves of these 
institutions that may not be ejected from the 
library at the whim of voters. 
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Sudden Death of Dr. Lamson 


A telegram, received just as we are closing 
our forms, announces the death, in St. Johns- 
bury, at 11 o’clock this week Tuesday morn- 
ing, of Rev. Charles M. Lamson, D. D., pastor 
of the First Church, Hartford, Ct., president 
of the American Board, and for many years 
one of the most prominent leaders in the de- 
nomination. 

He was born at North Hadley, Mass., May 
16, 1843, graduated at Amherst College in 1864, 
and after two years teaching there went abroad 
for study at Halle University. His pastoral 








service began at Brock‘on, Mass .in 1869, where 
he had charge of the Porter Church for two 
years. His subsequent pastorates were over 
the Salem Street Church, Worcester, the North 
Chareh, St. Joknsbury, and the First or Center 
Cburech, Hartford, of which he has been pastor 
since 1893 

We shall next week speak in greater detail 
of Dr. Lamson’s splendid service and noble 
personality. Hardly another man in the de- 
nomination would be so widely and deeply 
mourned. 


In and Around Boston 


Rev. F. R. Shipman at the Old South 

It was a thoroughly evangelistic sermon to 
which the well dressed congregation at the 
Old South listened last Sanday, and yet one 
not cast in the old molds, but it was a fresh, 
strong, manly summons to instantaneous 
choice of God and the spiritual life, and if 
there were any irresolute, vacillating souls in 
the audience they must have been spurred to 
action. The first thought deduced from the 
text, ‘‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,”’ 
was the impossibility of a neutral position. 
He then developed the idea that unconcern or 
indecision is as fatal as a positive adverse de- 
cision. ‘Faith is tougher than doubt. Re- 
ligion drives irreligion to the wal). Wait for 
sufficient feeling and you will never start. 
You do not feel the reality of religion. Well 
act asif you did. You do not feel as if you 
should hold out. Then act as if you should 
endure forever. If you want to know what 
forgiveness of sin is just accept it in Christ.’ 





A Dispute Amicably Settled 

Through the mediation of well-known lay- 
men in each of the churches, acting in a 
representative capacity and seeking indorse- 
ment for each step from their respective 
churches, the long standing dispute as to title 
—not to property but to name—between the 
Trinitarian Congregational Church, commonly 
known as the Shepard Memorial, of which 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie is pastor, and 
the Unitarian Congregational Church, of which 
Rev. Samuel Crothers is pastor, has been 
settled. Overtures from a committee of the 
Unitariams, of which President Eliot of Har- 
vard was chairman, came in January of this 
year, and since then the matter has been in 
process of adjastment. The result has been 


gained after correspondence and intercourse 
of a most amicable character, in which due 
regard has been paid to the legalities of the 
case, to pious and patriotic sentiment and to 
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the good name of Christianity—as a religion 
of peace and good will—in Cambridge. Each 
church has conceded something, and each has 
gained something. Hereafter, instead of each 
church claiming the exclusive title First 
Church in Cambridge, each will use the name 
with modifications that are historically correct 
and descriptive. The agreement stands thus: 
Un tablets on the buildings, on all stationery, 
on the calendars or other weekly announce- 
ments, and in the records of the two bodies 
whenever they are applicable, the Unitarians 
will use the title The First Parish Church io 
Cambridge (1636)—Unitarian since 1829, and 
the Trinitarians will use the title The First 
Charch in Cambridge (1636) and Shepard Con- 
gregational Society (1829). For the records of 
the meetings of the respective churches the 
following titles will be used: The First Church 
in Cambridge, Unitarian, and The First 
Church in Cambridge, Congregational. For 
common use in advertisements in local papers 
the following short titles will be used: The 
First Church—Unitarian, and, The First 
Church— Congregational.” As to the ‘‘ Shep- 
ard Memorial Church”’ title, for the building 
in which the Congregational Church (Trinita- 
rian) worships, its members and officials will 
decline to give any designation to the build- 
ing, and agree that in any description of the 
building within the official control of the 
church and society nothing shall be used to 
obscure the settlement arrivedatabove. They 
point out, however, that the public may be 
inclined to continue the designation Shepard 
Memorial Church, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, it is the edifice owned and used by the 
Shepard Memorial Soeiety. 


Rev. [ir. Waldron’s Memorable Sunday at Poland 
Springs 

The hard-working secretary of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
seldom indulgesin a summer outing, and when 
he does it is usually with some ulterior end in 
view bearing upon the prosecation of his mul- 
tifarious activities. At the invitation of Rich- 
ard H. Stearns, president of the society, and 
Jacob P. Bates of Brookline, a director, who 
are spending a little time at the popular Maine 
resort, Poland Springs, Mr. Waldron spent 
last Sunday there, addressing in the morning 
two hundred guests of the hotels, representing 
many secti. ns of the country. He conducted 
the entire service, keeping it well within the 
hour and speaking on city evangelization with 
special reference to fresh air work. Whenthe 
contribution box went around there was sub- 
stantial evidence of the generosity of his hear- 
ers, and subsequent additions brought the 
amount up to over $4(0. The proprietors of 
the hotels, Messrs. Ricker Bros., lent their 
hearty co-operation. In the evening Mr. 
Waldron spoke at the usual gathering of the 
servants of the hotels, delivering a simple 
gospel talk on what constitutes a good day. 





Best Answers. VII. 


For the next question for popular discus- 
sion we propose this, What has been your 
most rewarding experience during the sum- 
mer? Our de-ire is to secure many statements 
of actual gains from the summer months, 
whether they are being devoted to work or to 
rest. Whatever help or stimulus results from 
books, travel, attendance upon educational or 
religious gatherings and contact with others, 
let there be personal witness to it for the bene- 
fit of others. It will be seen that this ques- 
tion is broader than that of vacations only, 
which was recently discussed in our columns. 
The present question properly includes vaca- 
tions, but is designed to have a wider range 
and to lead to the description of any influence 
of the summer that enriches one’s life. It is 
desirable that replies should be kept within 
200 words, and they must reach this ¢ffice on 
or before Sept. 5. For the best ansv. ar we 
will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 and the Jen- 
tury Gallery of Eminent Portraits. For the 
second best answer we will send the Century 
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Deacon Samuel C. Wilkins 
Honored 


To travel up and down a section of this city 
for over thirty-four years, to find one’s way 
through narrow alleys, forlorn courts and up 
rickety stairs into the cheerless dwellings of 
the poor, to visit every week a great hospita] 
and to stand with words of cheer by th; ill and 
dying, to conduct regularly a service at instity. 
tions into which Christian charity has gathereg 
the needy and the erring, and through all this 
long period to love his work as the artist loves 
his easel and to grow constantly in beauty and 
symmetry of character—is there a citizen of 
Boston who could covet a nobler record than 
this? No wonder that one of the city’s prom. 
inent lawyers said, ‘‘When I am dying | 
would rather have Deacon Wilkins come and 
pray at my bedside than any minister | know,” 

Practically all these years he has been just 
that, a minister of Jesus, having as his parish 
those whom the Master loved so much, the 
common people, identifying himself thor. 
oughly with their lives, welcomed alike at 
funerals and weddings, when the coalbio wag 
nearly empty, and when disease, infirmity and 
age were bringing their weight of sorrow. He 

rhas been formally connected daring this long 
period with the City Missionary Society, and 
has made from 250 to 300 calls every month in 
the South End of Boston. His relation to 
Shawmat Church extends still further back 
and to meetings held in his house it owes its 
origin. Not long after its organization he was 
chosen a deacon and still retains that flice, 
the church and its welfare being the obj act of 
his warmest devotion and of his most faithful 
endeavor. 

Rev. D. W. Waldron, learning that last week 
Monday was his eighty-eighth birthday, an. 
ticipated the event by securing, in his deft 
way, no less than $600 in gold from a fewof 








his many friends, and when the Deacon re 
turned home from the regular Monday morn- 
ing prayer meeting which the city mission- 
aries hold in the Congregational House he 
found the gift there. His surprise and grati- 
tude can easily be imagined. If all the bless- 
ings of the poor could be transformed into 
bank bills the Deacon would be a millionaire, 
but we fancy that he is far happier in his 
modest home and making his round of daily 
visits. His health is better than it was early 
in the year. Long may his slight, lithe figure, 
always clothed in the neatest of clerical black, 
and his bright face—a gospel face if ever man 
wore one—be seen in the homes of the humble, 
at Shawmut Church and in other gatherings 
of the Lord’s people whither it is his joy to 
resort. 
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Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Yale 


By Rev. Charles Francis Carter 


On the twenty-ninth day of last June, 
when President Dwight closed bis admin- 
istration, Arthur Twining Hadley, at the 
age of forty-three, succeeded to the presi- 
dency of Yale. The prompt election com- 
ing witbia six months of the time when 
his predecessor’s resignation was ac- 
cepted, the wide and thorough canvass of 
possible candidates, the comparative 
youth of the man, the break with the tra- 
dition requiring a clergyman for this 
oftize, and the apparent inevitableness of 
the choice, when at length made, have 
intensified the public interest that would 
always be felt in the newly appointed 
leader of this great American university. 

With the withdrawal of President 
Dwight the corporation had a weighty 
task laid uponit. It was by no means a 
foregoue conclusion who should succeed 
him. The entire body of the alumni 
shared the sense of responsibility and the 
expressions of interest and judgment 
that reached New Haven from all parts 
of the country contributed not a little to 
clarify the situation. Fortunately the 
discussion was projected largely toward 
the consideration of an ideal president. 
Mere partisanship had little voice, and 
even the discussion of the clerical ques- 
tion, which easily might have Jed to an 
unfortunate issue, was wisely held to its 
place of relative importance. The atmos- 
phere of decision was peculiarly dispas- 
sionate and wholesome. While the ideal 
was being developed a gradual ¢limina- 
tion of candidates went on, of whom ex- 
tremely few were really available, and the 


sentiment of the alumni gravitated. 


stronzly in one direction. Doubtless no 
one item had more to do with the final 
choice than the formal expression by fifty 
Yale professors in favor of Mr. Hadley. 
The corporation in acting in accordance 
with it showed itself to be a truly repre- 
sentative body. Probably never before 
has a president of Yale been chosen so di- 
rectly in response to the will of the 
faculty and the alumni. 

What, then, are the characteristics that 
justify this choice? In the first place, it 
seems pertinent to refer to the personal 
character of this non-clerical president. 
As a student he wasan honorable member 
of the chureb, who never brought his reli- 
gion under reproach either by unworthy 
conduct or by excess in the forms of 
piety. To one who knows Yale life this 
is a meaningful credential. The same 
impression of reverence and sincerity that 
he made upon his fellows as a student he 
still makes upon men, andit is the convic- 
tion of one who has known him well that 
the religious influence in Yale proceeding 
from him will be quite as strong as it 
has been in the past, even though it comes 
from him without ecclesiastical accredit- 
ing. While he may not be ordained, he 
doubtless will not forego the opportunity 
afforded by the pulpit, and upon occasion 
the students, who have been accustomed 
eagerly to hear him in Sunday evening 
talks, will feel the emphasis of his religious 
convictions quite as forcibly as though 
the ministerial function were technically 
his. He will also be alive to the impor- 
tance of the college pulpit and the influ- 


ence exerted through it by other men. 
The breadth of mind characteristic of the 
Yale corporation has been doubly shown 
in this choice, for, whilea long-established 
tradition has been broken, yet no violence 
has been done to the spirit of the past, since 
the choice bas fallen upon a genuinely 
religious man. 

President Hadley’s conspicuous distinc- 
tion is intellectual power. The apochry- 
phal story connected with his natal day, 
when bis father leaned over the newly 
born with a welcome in Greek and straight- 
way rectived in the same language a re- 
sponse implying a slight correction of 
the father’s usage, one need not believe 
in order to find some point in it. Cer- 
tainly it is not without significance that 
tho babe was the son of Prof. James Had- 
ley, who was reputed to have spoiled the 
greatest mathematician of his day to make 
its most distinguished Greek scholar. 
Early anticipations were justified in the 
collegiate career of the boy who became 
the valedictorian of the class of 1876, not 
by laborious “digging,” for the weakness 
of his eyesight forbade protracted hours, 
but by the ease of his power to assimilate. 

The primary element in the constitu- 
tion of his mind is marvelous acquisitive- 
ness. Without question he is a prodigy 
of learuing. It was this resource he 
called into requisition in addressing him- 
self to the problem of railway trans- 
portation, and by his work upon that 
subject at the age of twenty-nine he had 
demonstrated the value of pure scholar. 
shipin practical affairs, being an acknowl- 
edged authority among railroad men. In 
1885, being appointed labor commissioner 
of Connecticut, the same facile grasp of 
facts and mastery of details was shown, 
together with a power of reasoning from 
these facts to important conclusions. 
Not only along the line of chosen special- 
ties does this trait appear, for whatever 
once engages his interest seems to leave 
its indelible impression in a detailed and 
technical way. His range of knowledge 
is constantly surprising. Gen. Francis 
A. Walker once invited Mr. Hadley to a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Military 
Society, where General Devens and other 
officers of note were present. On the 
previous evening a lecture on Napoleon 
had been delivered, and the after dinner 
conversation turned to the battle of 
Waterloo. General Devens referred toa 
singular evolution said to have been per- 
formed there, and then remarked that he 
had been unable to see from the topog- 
raphy of the ground how it was possible. 
Other military men expressed thémselves 
ina similar vein. At length Mr. Hadley, 
then a young professor at Yale, remarked 
that he had been perplexed over the same 
point, but having been on the field of 
Waterloo that summer he had examined 
the situation and found that such a move- 
ment was possible. Then he took some 
bread frum the table and molding it to 
show the contour of the field he demon- 
strated the manner of such a movement 
to the satisfaction of the military gentle- 
men present. 

This remarkable power of mental ap- 
propriation, whether of fact or theory, is 


coupled with a comprehensiveness of 
view that bespeaks the orderly and logi- 
cal working of his mind upon the data 
grasped. He isa lover of problems and 
the solution of them. Some men have 
encyclopedic minds; only a few of them 
can marshal the facts and make them 
deploy to anissue. The mind under con- 
sideration is not a mere repository; it is 
sure to react upon the details which it 
seizes. The trait that made an excellent 
chess player at nine years of age and that 
bas scientifically wrought out the doc- 
trine of chances involved in the game of 
whist still persists in the man who has 
voluntarily trained the Yale debaters and 
who is now to deal with the vast problem 
of Yale’s educational system at the be- 
ginning of her third century of life. 

One other element of intellectual power, 
bringing the two previ usly mentioned to 
a still higher value, is President Hadley’s 
zest in winning and using knowledge. 
Mentally he rejoices as a strong man to 
runarace. By this he is saved from pro- 
fessional stiltedness and intellectual re- 
serve. His interest in men as fellowstu- 
dents with him is genuine and apparent. 
So it has come about that his courses in 
economics have been very largely at- 
tended and enthusiastically pursued, and 
as an educator he stands to the men as 
an intellectual quickener and a scholarly 
companion, breeding the contagion of his 
own enthusiastic-method. 

This dominance of mind doubtless finds 
its expression in that subtle unity which 
we call the personality of the man, indi- 
cating both its strength and limitations. 
The corporation has chosen one of differ- 
ent type from President Woolsey, of 
whose administration Mr. Hadley himself 
has written that it bore “the impress of 
his personality in every detail.” Men 
might easily have been selected who in 
public address would have represented 
the university with greater personal im- 
pressiveness. But this was not the func- 
tion which the choice has emphasized. A 
man has been chosen whose personal ap- 
proach to men is direct and sincere, who 
appreciates candor and who can be trusted 
to keep out of those quicksands of spe- 
cious diplomacy that engulf the moral 
sense of so many college presidents. His 
tact will be the tact of direct speech and 
not of calculated effect. The immense 
problem of the university one may expect 
soon to be comprehensively formulated 
within his capacious mind. It will not, 
however, become a closed problem. The 
characteristic habit of mind may be ex- 
pected to assert itself in an attitude of 
administration open to all earnest consid- 
erations, free from dogmatic preposses- 
sion and intent upon working out a true 
solution by due deference to all the 
factors. 

With a type of mind related to that of 
Lincoln, though lacking his high degree 
of instinctive sagacity, President Hadley 
may be regarded in the best sense of the 
term as an educational opportunist. 
There comes to him from the past a rich 
legacy of noble tradition. One element 
of it is the conviction that the object of 
the highest education is the development 
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of the man rather than the mere furnish- 
ing of him for special pursuits. Another 
element is the insistence upon personal 
interchange between teacher and pupil as 
the finest means of securing such an edu- 
eation. These two notes have found no 
clearer utterance than in President 
Dwight’s last report. ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that the tendency to specializing 
in our educational system, .. . has become 
excessive and that, if the best education 
is to continue, this tendency must be 
counteracted. Otherwise, we may have 
educated lawyers or physicians or spe- 
cialists of one sort or another, but not 
educated men.”” With whatever modifi- 
cations one may respond to such a state- 
ment the other great requirement cannot 
fail to win heartiest assent. ‘‘The per- 
sonality of the teacher is, after all, what 
the student longest remembers. It is 
that which gives life and force and per- 
manence to the teaching.’’ ‘ Professors 
must not, in their love of research or 
work of research, fail to remember that 
they are members of the brotherhood of 
a university and that their call to the 
university is a call which demands of 
them not only teaching, but the power of 
personal life for the younger members of 
the brotherhood.” 

But these structural lines of the Yale 
education constitute only part of the 
present problem. An era of reconstruc- 
tion confronts every educational institu- 
tion, and nowhere are both demand and 
opportunity greater than at Yale. She is 
a university but in the making. The 
various departments must be correlated 
to each other and to the main purpose for 
which the whole exists; readier access to 
the best must be afforded students in 
every section; with increasing facility for 
mutual interchange of thought and senti- 
ment, the former solidarity of the aca- 
demic department is bound to disappear, 
yet with finer differentiation there must 
come completer co-ordination. Yale’s op- 
portunity is to mediate between the older 
ideal that made so much of the subjective 
development and the newerideal that looks 
to practical efficiency through specializa- 
tion. With her broad classical traditions 
and with her notable democratic spirit, 
enabling her to harmonize and fuse ele- 
ments that under less favorable conditions 
would remain apart, it seems possible 
that almost a new type of university may 
be developed, one that shall be indeed an 
educational organism, being itself a part 
of the national life. 

The chief executive will be the most 
important factor in this process of con- 
scious evolution. Yale men expect that 
President Hadley will be truly represen- 
tative, loyal to the good of the past and a 
conservator of it, alive also to the im- 
mense opportunity of this reconstructive 
period, with philosophic insight to see the 
approaching ideal and with courage to 
hasten the day of its coming. 





Professor Arons, who lectures on physics 
in Berlin University, is a Social Democrat. 
The Prussian officials for some time have been 
endeavoring to force him from the university 
staff. His colleagues stand by him, not be- 
cause they all agree with him, but because 
they cherish liberty of thought in the great 
university. The press of Berlin sides with 
the professor and his colleagues, but the state 
attorney has appealed to the ministry to dis- 
miss him, and he probably will have to go. 
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The Debt of Scholars to the 
Schools 


BY CAROLINE HAZARD 


Loyalty is one of the great virtues. 
Loyalty between man and man is the 
foundation of friendship; loyalty to the 
State the foundation of patriotism. And 
no loyalty is more to be commended than 
loyalty to one’s college. Here many of 
the best gifts of life come to students; 
here their faculties develop; here they 
first have that sense of conscious power, 
the highest reward of achievement. Many 
a student nobly pays his debt to the in- 
spiring training of his college by lifelong 
devotion to her interest. But I want to 
make a plea to have that same loyalty 
carried a little further, back to the schools 
in which preparation for college is made. 
In our country the high school, after all, 
trains far more young people than the 
college. What is the relation between 
the college graduate and the preparatory 
school ? 

The relation between the college and 
the school is very satisfactory. In some 
States, where a child can enter the pri- 
mary school at five or six years of age 
and graduate with his bachelor’s degree 
at twenty, the system is absolutely com- 
plete. But even in States where it is not, 
the system of receiving pupils on certifi- 
cates of scholarship makes a vital con- 
nection between the schools and the col- 
leges. Having the high standard of the 
college set before it, the school does its 
best, and sends its pupils to the larger 
college world with pride and joy. What 
a change for a boy or girl to come from a 
class of twenty or more, and the close 
personal contact with teacher and pupil, 
into one of our large college classes, run- 
ning into the hundreds! The high school, 
with its laboratories for chemistry, for 
physics, for biology, is doing work now 
which not so very many years ago was 
done only in colleges. The boy or girl 
who graduates from one of these schools 
is probably better instructed than his 
grandfather was at Amherst or Williams 
or Brown in the thirties. : 

The schools and colleges keep in touch 
also through the teachers. A high school 
teacher now needs a college degree. In 
the women’s colleges a large number 
mean to teach. These graduates imbue 
their pupils with enthusiasm for their 
colleges, and pride themselves on sending 
candidates for entrance examinations. 
So the connection between the college 
and the high school is a source of strength 
and support to each. 

The same thing ought to be true of the 
mutual strength and support of the high 
school and the grammar school. Who 
cannot recall with a thrill of tender re- 
membrance some little country school, 
sitting by the road, as Whittier says, with 
the blackberry vines growing about it? 
Here the first lessons were learned—here 
the earliest friendships formed—here 
were experiences that shook the soul. 

‘** I’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because ’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
* Because, you see, I love you! ” 
But too often the high school graduate 
forgets, not the brown eyes, but the school 
in which he first saw them. The only 
justification of all the expense of modern 
education is the fact that it increases the 
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power of usefulness of our citizens. A 
man is an engine. Shall he produce 
power of a low order, shall his work be 
done with constant friotion and stoppage 
for repairs, or shall the State have the 
benefit of all the improvements possible, 
a light-running machine of exquisite ad- 
justment? And in a man the power to 
be produced cannot be measured in any 
tangible way. His influence, his person- 
ality, his thought as it expresses itself in 
action, his character, in short—who can 
measure? A man or woman trained in 
our public schools incurs by that very 
training a debt to the public. His learn- 
ing cannot be used solely for his own ad- 
vancement. He has been nourished at a 
public fountain; he must make return to 
the public which has nurtured him. The 
high school graduates are at the head of 
the great body of the people—that people 
who, Mr. Hale likes to declare, is wiser 
than any one of its number. What return 
are they making to the State which has 
educated them? They are filling useful 
and résponsible positions and becoming 
good citizens. But can there not bea 
more direct return in care for, and devo- 
tion to, the district schools? Those who 
have only lately left them know what the 
dangers of those schools are better than 
any. They ought to remember the weary 
hours as well as the pleasantones. Is the 
grammar school well ventilated? Is some 
sort of gymnastic exercise in use? Are 
the recesses of proper length, and the 
pupils under proper supervision during 
recess? Is singing well taught? Could 
sewing and manual training be intro- 
duced? These are some of the practical 
problems of the grammar school with 
which the high school graduate may 
properly concern himself. In most coun- 
try towns a visitor to the school who 
comes quietly and unobtrusively will be 
eagerly welcomed. The teacher who has 
a dreary routine will be cheered by a 
word of comprehending sympathy in the 
daily task and encouraged in the improve- 
ments which are desired. Find out what 
she—it is generally a young woman—is 
working for, and then help her. If she is 
worth anything, she will have ideals and 
theories which she is trying to carry out 
and live up to. If she isn’t worth much, 
the children ought to have a better 
teacher, and it is part of our visitor’s 
business to know. There are ways of 
helping and ways of hindering, but ob- 
servation is of the first importance. 

It has become a pleasant custom in 
many places for high school alumni to 
hold reunions, as college men and women 
do. They hold much the same position 
to the grammar school teachers as the 
college to the high school teachers. The 
union ought to be even stronger, for care 
for the grammar school should be one of 
the direct returns to the State its children 
can make for the training it so freely 
gives. 

I have briefly indicated some ways of 
making return to the State for its bounty, 
but others will occur to every thoughtful 
mind. Men and women of education must 
always be leaders of thought in the com- 
munity in which they live. The scholar 
who shuts himself up as in a cloistered 
cell has no place in this busy life of ours. 
It is he that must give, for he has freely 
received, or that saddest thing of all will 
happen to him—from him will be taken 
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even what he has. The life of each edu- 
cated man and woman ought to be an 
enrichment to the community. Nowhere 
‘can the influence of such a person be more 
helpful than among the young. There 
are boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs nowadays, 
many places where trained minds and 
generous hearts can help. But beside 
these there are the schools. Each college 
graduate ought to make himself acquainted 
with them. Are they under the district 
) system still, or town government? Is the 
superintendent a man to be voted for with 
agood conscience? Are the truancy laws 
well enforced? These are the things each 
young man and woman who leaves high 
school or college ought to have a personal 
concern in. In this way the larger train- 
ing they have received will be handed on 
—will not end in mere personal advance- 
ment, but will go into some direct service 
in building up our country. 





A Splendid Assembly of 
Teachers 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

Trion AT LOS ANGELES 

BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP 


Fifteen thousand teachers from every 
State in the Union, from Alaska and 
Hawaii, assembled at Los Angeles, July 
11-14. These were all members of the 
National ducational Association by pay- 
ment of the two dollar membership fee, 
and in addition large numbers who were 
not actual members attended the conven- 


ASSOCIA- 


tion. 
The National Teachers’ Association was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1857; the 


name was changed to the National Edu- 
cational Association at St. Louis in 1871; 
and the series of large meetings began 
with an attendance of 2,729 at Madison in 
1834. In fourteen years, 1884-198, the 
average attendance was 5,752, and the 
largest, prior to Los Angeles, was at Den- 
ver in 1895, when it reached 11,297. 

The hospitality of Los Angeles was as 
exceptional as the size of the meeting. 
Every train was met twenty miles out by 
a large reception committee with badges, 
hotel assignments and an exhaustless 
supply of oranges, plums and peaches. 
All the week, from nine in the morning 
till midnight, the teachers of Los Angeles 
were on hand at more than sixty State 
and department headquarters in the vari- 
ous hotels ready to answer questions and 
supply the visitors with all kinds of fruits 
and with refreshing drinks. There were 
also some thirty special and elaborate re- 
ceptions at which feasting was a feature. 

The gravdeur, however, was not in the 
numbers nor in the hospitality, but in the 
intellectual strength, professional spirit 
and personality of the convention. The 
educational leaders were present. There 
are Managers, of course—professional ma- 
nipulators of men—in educational meet- 
ings, as there are in political, religious 
and missionary conventions, but they are 
men worthy to lead, men in whom the 
Profession places full confidence. It is 
40 inspiration for a teacher to look upon 
these thoughtful, progressive, intense men 
from the great universities, women from 
the kindergartens and specialists in all 
forms of education. 

The program was one of great power. 
fty-one separate meetings were held 
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during the week. Eight of these were 
large general sessions, nine meetings of 
the Council of Education and thirty-four 
of the departments. Besides the in- 
formal discussions there were 226 papers 
and formal addresses by almost as many 
different men and women. No one is ex- 
pected to present any paper that has 
been prominently used before and each 
is the property of the association for pub- 
lication in the annual volume of proceed- 
ings, a book of 1,100 pages. The mighty 
sermon which Dr. Gunsaulus gave the 
Christian Endeavorers at Detroit in 1899 
was the same that he preached to the N. 
E. A. at Chicago in 1887. No repetition 
of this kind happens on the program of 
theN.E.A. This understanding gives the 
convention fresh papers by masters and 
specialists. The scolding educational 
pessimist, the cheap joker and the stupid 
wiseman have disappeared and in their 
places are fresh, bright, keen and vigor- 
ous speakers. 

The papers and addresses at these edu- 
cational meetings are, as a rule, the first 
statement of some advanced position and 
several papers of this year promise to be 
epoch making. This is especially true of 
the reports on School Hygiene by Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, on State Normal 
Schools by Dr. Z. X. Snyder of Greeley, 
Col., and on Libraries and Their Relations 
to Public Schools by J. C. Dana of Spring- 
field, Mass. Though no one of these re- 
ports says the final word, each takes posi- 
tion far in advance of anything hitherto 
attained and provides for more system- 
atic, scientific study of the problems pre- 
sented. 

The utterances on psychology for teach- 
ers were notable and in strange contrast 
with the erratic words of recent maga- 
zine articles by men who seem to be play- 
ing to the galleries. Dr. E. C. Hewett of 
Illinois spoke wisely and interestingly 
upon this subject. He charged with jus- 
tice that the men who write so fluently 
and saucily about psychology for teachers 
make their own definitions of psychology 
with more regard for the opportunity of 
displaying sarcasm than for logic or phi- 
losophy. 

The keynote to the normal school dis- 
cussion of the near future is a heroic re- 
mark of Aaron Gove of Denver, who said 
that although a normal-trained woman 
does better work than a college-bred girl 
for the first two years, from that time on- 
ward the college graduate, if devoted to 
the work, is a better teacher. The ques- 
tion to be answered is, How we shall sup- 
plement the professional training of the 
normal school with the scholarship that 
has staying qualities? 

Child study is much benefited by the 
clarifying utterances at Los Angeles. 
The effervescent features have been elim- 
inated from this association, and wise 
counsels prevail. 

Of the striking personalities Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris continues to stand out as 
the leader of educational thought. No 
one else speaks so authoritatively or con- 
vincingly ashe. Pres. David Starr Jordan 
of Stanford University is one of the most 
respected and appreciated thinkers in the 
profession. Albert G. Lane of Chicago is 
probably the most influential man in the 
counsels of the association. Will 8. Mun- 
roe of Westfield, Mass., was the young 
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man of greatest prominence from the 
strength and spirit of his addresses. No 
woman captured the association this year 
as Mrs. Palmer, Miss Arnold and Miss 
Lucy Wheelock have done, but there 
were more women on the program than 
ever before, and they did better than 
ever. Indeed, this was a characteristic 
feature of the meeting—more did well 
and fewer did grandly. 

There was less fervency than in an En- 
deavor convention, but no less nobility of 
purpose; there was less business in it 
than in an editorial association, but no 
less practical sense; there was less enthu- 
siasm than in a political convention, but 
no less sincerity and no lighter mission. 





Chautauqua’s Quarter-Centennial 
BY A. E. D. 


“‘T have made a new discovery,” said a 
much traveled lady last week. ‘‘This is 
my first season at Chautauqua.” Not- 
withstanding the fame of this unique re- 
sort, it is new to multitudes who are still 
looking for vacation novelties. To the 
regular visitor Chautauqua is annually a 
discovery. Its evolution from a Sunday 
school institute in twenty-five years to a 
full-fledged summer city makes a remark- 
ably interesting subject for study, and 
every year it develops new features. 

Chautauqua truthfully describes itself 
‘a system of popular education.” It be- 
gan as a school for training Sunday school 
teachers. That is now one of many de- 
partments requiring a special fee for tui- 
tion and not attracting the attention of 
one in a hundred of the habitués of Chau- 
tauqua. The quickened intellects of that 
last generation of teachers soon de- 
manded a larger range, and four years 
after the first session a systematic course 
of reading was devised and called the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
A nucleus of about 700 readers soon grew 
into as many thousands, and the number 
enrolled has become more than a quarter 
of a million. Plans were perfected for 
local and wider fellowship. Names, mot- 
toes, badges and banners helped the en- 
thusiasm. Thousands of families and 
many communities have felt the intellec- 
tual and spiritual impulse of this move- 
ment. More thorough courses of study 
followed in time and Chautauqua became 
in a real sense a popular university, with 
a large corps of instructors selected from 
the best colleges and universities. The 
C. L. 8. C. itself has become only a subor- 
dinate department. 

But while generous provision has been 
made for advanced studies the popular 
character of the institution has been 
maintained. The college departments 
have their legitimate place for the tens 
and hundreds, but the thousands are not 
less attracted. The two divisions are 
now distinct—that of the summer schools 
and that of the popular lectures and en- 
tertainments. The first division has its 
own buildings, furnishing instruction 
under competent teachers in languages, 
classic and modern, mathematics, science 
and domestic science. Music, vocal and 
instrumental, in many branches, elocu- 
tion, sewing, cooking, woodcarving, clay- 
modeling and a long list besides may 
seem somewhat confused, but they all: 
have orderly arrangement. 

Chautauqua has always been mindful 
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of the importance of training young peo- 
ple to love it. One secret of its success 
Mes in its attractions for them. The 
Boys’ Club has a large membership at 
one dollar a week. It invites to nature 
study, rowing, swimming, football, base- 
ball, observation trips—a long list of 
things in which boys delight. Both sexes 
are taught physical culture in its most 
attractive forms of out-of-door athletics. 

Every day the platform offers lectures, 
concerts, dramatic readings, renditions 
by authors of their own works, which in 
any city would draw large audiences. 
Every summer the list of speakers, 
readers and musicians includes names of 
national and international reputation. 
During the twenty-five years more than 
1,500 persons have appeared on the plat- 
form. 

Chautauqua would be attractive if it 
were only a city in the woods and by the 
lake. Its winding walks, sheltered seats, 
shady nooks and charming views of lake 
and meadows and hills offer almost un- 
limited variety to lovers of nature. The 
creature wants are also amply supplied. 
The Hotel Atheneum ranks in its appoint- 
ments among the best of great summer 
hostelries. Smaller hotels and cottages 
offer entertainment quite within the range 
of ordinary purses and of excellent quality. 

The schools are all ranning through 
July, and this year the attendance was 
larger than in any previous season. But 
the historic opening night is always the 
first Tuesday in August. This year the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
afforded an excellent opportunity to judge 
of the cosmopolitan character of Chautau- 
qua. The amphitheater was filled with 
an audience of 6,000 persons. Letters and 
telegrams were received from many dis- 
tinguished men in the United States and 
Canada. Brief addresses were made by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, chancellor of the 
Chautauqua system, President Stnde- 
baker, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, General Min- 
ager W. H. Day, Dr O. C. S. Wallace, 
chancellor of McMaster University, To- 
ronto, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Dr. H. R. Pal- 
mer, whose splendid chorus of 500 voices 
from thirty-four States of the Union gave 
him a hearty ovation, Mrs. Frank Beard, 
Rev. J. B. Morton of North Carolina and 
Dr. J. M. Buckley. The addresses were 
interspersed with choice solo and chorus 
singing. Invitations to those from differ- 
ent States to rise showed New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio far in the lead, 
but a great host were from the Southern 
States, while New England and the region 
beyond the Rockies had many representa- 
tives. 

Yet there are thousands on the grounds 
who rarely appear in the Auditorium or 
in the lecture-rooms. Only when Chau- 
tauqua is illuminated by Chinese lan- 
terns and made brilliant with fireworks 
and electric fountains are all the residents 
seen. But when on that opening night 
the place was made a fairy land, then the 
broad lawns fronting the jake swarmed 
with people. The complete disappear- 
ance of all these adornments during the 
night, showing clean, dewy lawns and 
well-swept walks in the early morning, 
as though no festivities had occurred, 
suggested the care and skill with which 
the place is administered. 

What is the secret of Chautauqua’s 
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success? The question is the same that 
one asks at Lake Mohonk, Northfield and 
a few other places where remarkable nat- 
ural beauty has been seized on and made 
to represent ideas of popular interest and 
power. The plans which Lewis Miller 
and Juhn H. Vincent conceived to givea 
new mental and spiritual uplift to those 
who had left school behind them and had 
no hope of entering college were worthy 
to make any place famous. But the 
genius which formed these plans chose 
this beautiful spot and associated other 
minds with it by wise insieht and adver- 
tised their work with judicious enterprise. 
Pres. W. R. Harper organizing the college 
department, Dr. W. A. Duncan adminis- 
tering and beautifying the grounds, Mr. 
Studebaker and other successful business 
men looking after financial affairs, Mr. 
George H. Vincent planning the programs 
—these and other workers’ patient service 
through a quarter of a century have made 
Chautauqua a great national institution, 
and they, with their successors, are plan- 
ning greater things for the future. 





A Retrospect of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL 


When the committee of the Harvard 
Divinity School sent ont 20,000 circulars 
announcing for July 5-21 three parallel 
courses upon theologica) themes, they ex- 
pected a much smaller harvest from such 
broadcast sowing than was finally reaped. 
The enrollment of 105, representing many 
denominations, localities and ages, was 
gratifying, as well as the fact that no one 
asked to lecture declined the invitation. 
The scope, spirit and management of the 
school were worthily characteristic of its 
originators and surroundirgs. It aimed 
simply at truth, in a broad-minded, ear- 
nest, reverent way. Each lecturer chose 
his themes and treated them with absolute 
freedom. While each thus held his own 
doctrinal view. point, there was never any 
effort to attack the positions of others; 
and there were some noteworthy coinci- 
dences of view, proving that thinkers 
widely separated in many respects are 
being borne onward, perhaps uncon- 
scivusly, by the same mighty under-cur- 
rents of spiritual and intellectual im- 
pulse. 

“Unity” was a favorite watchword. 
Not that there was mechanical effort to 
harmonize opposing views of truth, but 
rather a sincere respect for all honest 
opinions, an eagerness to compare notes, 
and a growing satisfaction with a fellow- 
ship where all were seeking solely for 
all the facts that could be found. While 
there was no effort to tear down old 
views, there was willingness to utter the 
latest word in any line of thought ; in ac- 
cordance with Professor Clarke’s pithy 
saying, “ New truths do not wait till men 
know that they want them; if they did, 
they would never get here.” There was 
full readiness to listen to every new word, 
if only to “hang it up”’ for later conside ra- 
tion, as Bushnell recommended concerning 
doubts.’ 

Listeners trained for the ministry as 
long as a generation ago—and there were 
such present—probably expected to find 
the most startling novelties in the discus- 
sion of the Old Testament, and they were 
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not disappointed. All the lecturers 
agreed in accepting the composite charac. 
ter of the old Hebrew Scriptures and the 
new order of Jewish history which this 
view involves. This was of necessity, as 
no scholars today can be found holding 
opposite views who could attract and in. 
struct such audiences as gathered in the 
Iecture-room at Cambridge. As regards 
the exact amount of strict history in the 
Old Testament, and the quantity and 
quality of inspiration connected with its 
events and literary records, there was 
manifest divergence among speakers as 
among listeners. Professor Toy’s de 
scription of early Israelitish institutions 
revealed his stores of knowledge of com- 
parative religion, but also an insistence 
that ‘‘a genius for religious organizatéon,” 
an “ultimate fact” in the Hebrew race, 
is the sole and sufficient explanation of 
its marvelous uplift from its neighbors 
to be the monotheistic leader of the world. 
This was for many of his hearers a far 
greater strain upon their faith than his 
disclaimer of a belief in divine revelation. 
Professor Mitchell’s three lectures upon 
prophetism in Israel were as refreshing 
for their spiritual tone as stimulating to 
further study. It is delightful toconverse 
with such a map, at once a thorough 
scholar and enthusiastic in the belief 
that these new views of the Old Testament 
mean enrichment of its religious value to 
all believers. Professor Lyon gave the 
parallels between the opening chapters 
of Genesis and the literatures of other 
nations, and was unceasing in his courte 
sies as curator of the Semitic Museum. 
Professor Moore presented the methods of 
historical criticism with a wealth of help. 
ful illustration, and impressed his hearers 
with the colossal difficulties of the task 
and the need of caution in the confident 
acceptance of results—impressions which 
were possibly stronger upon some minds 
than the lecturer intended or desired. 

Church bistory suffered a little from 
its position, coming at noon after two 
other lectures; and making it difficult in 
midsummer heat for even trained mental 
workers to give their keenest attention. 
Nor were all the subjects of equal interest 
and inspiring power, but there was no 
lack of scholarly ability in their handling. 
An added interest attached to the work 
of Professor McGiffert because of his 
present position in the ecclesiastical 
world. The applause with which his first 
entrance was greeted was strongly echoed 
at the close. His positions were taken 
with great positiveness, stated with clear- 
ness and heard with interest if not always 
with agreement. The same trouble pur- 
sues his listeners as the readers of his 
Apostolic Age—to know how much of the 
generally accepted history of the New 
Testament he rejects. Some of his treat- 
ment of well-authenticated texts was 
startling in its boldness, and suggests 
that his exegetical foundation for church 
history ought to be closely scrutinized be- 
fore accepted. 

With no disparagement to the speakers 
or themes of other courses, supreme inter- 
est must be assigned to the lectures on 
theology. It is impossible to give even 
an outline of their substance. This is the 
less needful as at least two courses, those 
of Professor Clarke and President Hyde, 
will probably appear in book form before 
winter. Profvssor Everett, in discussing 
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the ideal elements of religion, moved in 
the realm of natural theology where no 
dogmatic differences could invade. His 
treat ment of superstition and the positive 
elements of truth, goodness and beauty 
was profound and impressive. The vigor- 
ous style of President Hyde and his ag- 
gressive restatements of controverted doc- 
trinal positions provoked some strong dis- 
gent, but the ethical stimulus of his words 
was appreciated by all. 

As has been already noticed in The 
Congregationalist, Professor Clarke made 
a marked impression upon all his hear- 
ers, the fiery force of his delivery being in 
striking contrast to the moderation of 
some other lecturers. It was impossible 
for him to satisfy eager questioners in 
the half-hours following, and a large num- 
ber gathered one afternoon for more ex- 
tended query and reply. The impression 
swas widespread among the ministers of 
our denomination that his originality, 
breadth, vigor, simplicity and spiritual 
fervor may well determine the type of 
man who shall take the vacant professor- 
ship on Andover Hill. Professor Palmer 
must be credited with supreme attain- 
ment as regards the manner of lecturing 
—an unhesitating flow of the clearest and 
choicest English without a scrap of manu- 
script—and with unsurpassed depth of 
thought and spiritual impressiveness in 
his all toc few words upon ethics and re 
ligion. 

Profound gratitude for stimulus to bet- 
ter work was the universal feeling of the 
attendants upon this school. This was 
voiced with rare brilliancy ia speeches by 
various members at the luncheon given 
to the lecturers and students in the ban- 
quet hall of the Colonial Club. The fu- 
tureof this school is assured, and its large 
increase in numbers almost certain. The 
time seems ripe for its extensive patron 
age. It is doubtless true that many who 
most need its influence will be the last to 
put themselves within its reach, but it is 
to be hoped that our denomination will 
ever maintain the lead in the number of 
attendants which it had this year. 

Shall a pastor spend his precious vaca- 
tion days thus? No, theoretically; yes, 
if he can get its benefits no other way. 
A church ought to encourage its minister 
to go to this school, regarding his time 
there as more than equivalent to hours 
spent in his study at home. Yet if a 
pastor is no more than ordinarily weary 
with a year’s work he need not hesitate 
to plan for the still richer treat that will 
bein store at Cambridge next July. Let 
him bring his bicycle—fully half the mem- 
bers this year were wheelmen—or his 
tennis racket, and the free afternoons will 
offer ample opportunities for physical re- 
freshment. He need rot hope to make 
his lecture notes into sermons, but he will 
find many a sermon plan growing out of 
those notes. He will go back to his books 
with stimulated mind and quickened soul, 
a better student of God’s truth, with a 
broader outlook upon his specific work, 
his fellow-workers everywhere and the 
world’s life. 





Denmark during the past two months has 
seen one of the greatest contests between 
capital and labor on record, 40,000 artisans, 
one-half the industrial population of the king- 
dom, being locked out by their employers in 
the attempt to break down trades unionism. 
During the idle time hundreds of the artisans 
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‘have been attending lectures given by the pro- 


fessors in the University of Copenhagen, who 
at once set about perfecting what in essence 
was a university extension movement. His- 
tory and science have been the favorite themes 
of study. It is an excellent new way of util- 
izing enforced leisure and most creditable to 
the Danish artisans and scholars. The church 
in this fight is with the wage-earners. Almost 
without exception the clergy side with the 
men and have issued a manifesto to that effect. 





Guests of the Coming Interna- 
tional Council 


One of the leading English laymen ex- 
pected is Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P. The 
Spicer family has been pre-eminent among 
English Congregationalists for many 
years. He has. been a member of Parlia- 
ment for Monmouth since 1892. Heisa 
member of the Craven Hill Chureh in 
Bayswater, London, has been chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and has filled many denomi- 
national and other positions of impor- 





tance. In 1881-2 he was one of a special 
deputation sent to India by the L»ndon 
Missionary Society, and has visited the 


- Samoan Islands in behalf of the same so- 


ciety. With the late Dr. Dale he also 
made a trip to Australia representing the 
Congregational Union. He is a man of 
large means and has been a leader in 
supporting denominational benevolence. 
The members of the first International 
Council recall pleasantly his hospitality 
at his country-seat, ‘‘ Woodford,” Essex. 
He is to read a paper at the Boston Coun- 
cil on The Church in Social Reforms. 





American Institute of Instruction 
BY ANNIE B, PARKER 


Probably no educational assemblage of the 
summer in New England has brought to- 
gether more prominent educators than the 
American [nstitute of Instruction, which con- 
vened at Bar Harbor on July 6. It was the 
sixty-ninth session. Bar Harbor offered un- 
usual facilities for the entertainment and 
comfort of guests, and though for the first two 
days its beauties were dimmed by rain and 
mists there were enough sunny hours before 
the close of the convention for the delegates 
to explore the driveways and mountain paths 
and to watch the ever changing tints of moun- 
tain and far-stretching sea. 

Sach men as President Eliot, President- 
elect Harris of Amherst, President Batler of 
Colby, Professor Tyler of Ambherst, Ray 
Greene Huling of the Cambridge High School, 
Horace G. Wadlin of the Massachusetts Bu- 
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reau of Labor Statistics, Prof. Liberty Tadd 
of the Philadelphia Industrial School, Bishop 
Lawrence and others of the same stamp gave 
of their best, broadest and most stimulating 
thought. The large audiences felt the confus- 
ing entanglement of methods and devices and 
temporary paraphernalia by which the teach- 
er’s work in these days is so much surrounded 
thrust aside with strong hands and the great 
first principles of education, simple and un- 
changeable, brought out anew with fresh 
vigor and increased emphasis. It was like 
the mountains coming out in their strength, 
clear and distinct against the sky, where be- 
fore, though their presence was felt and 
known, their true grandeur was for the time 
obscured. 

The petty details of schoolroom humdrum 
were left to look after themselves and the 
teachers were bidden to remember what all 
teachers believe but what is so difficult to 
keep in mind when the question of examina- 
tion or promotion is to the fore—that the most 
essential and vital element in measuring a 
teacher’s success is the personal element, the 
teacher’s individual character. 

This was, perhaps, the note struck oftener 
than any other, and by no one with deeper 
earnestness than Bishop Lawrence. He be- 
lieves that the true teacher finds her highest 
satisfaction in the knowledge that through 
her devotion and patience the world has been 
enriched. 

Mr. Wadlin’s address showed by compara- 
tive statistics that for the state to support 
schools and to give its citizens every oppor- 
tunity for the highest intellectual training is 
indisputably a matter of public economy. 

Professor ‘ladd claimed that the object of 
the manual training school is not to teach 
specific trades but to give the instruction that 
shall produce a trained eye and a hand capa- 
ble of executing the behests of the brain. In 
the great school of which he is the director 
not merely one hand, but both hands are 
trained to skillful manipulation. No distine- 
tive trade is tanght, bat the pupils work with 
pencil and in clay and wood carving, always 
using both hands. Even little children learn 
to make the most beautifa! and intricate de- 
signs. Professor Tadd’s claim for this ambi- 
dextrous training is that it is expected to do 
away with many nervous disorders by giving 
both sides of the brain more uniform action. 

President Batler spoke so convincingly that 
he made his hearers believe with him that the 
high stand ird of character which is each year 
being more strongly impressed on the young 
men and women in our colleges is to have its 
effect in producing leaders who shall be not 
only intelligent but true, and to whom the 
future of our country may be safely left. 

An enjoyable feature was the reception ten- 
dered the visiting members by the teachers of 
the State of Maine. This greatly increased 
the social feeling. The newly-elected presi- 
dent is Mason P. Stone of Vermont. The re- 
tiring president, Orasmus P. Bruce of Lynn, 
has every reason to congratulate himself on 
the succass of the meeting over which he pre- 
sided in so genial and efficient a manner. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The latest statistical showing for the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States registers 
7,657 churches, 983,907 communicants and con- 
tributions for home expenses and missionary 
causes amounting to $13,777,717. The gain in 
membership over the preceding year is about 
8,000. 

Here is a chance to earn $25 in an excellent 
way. The Woman’s National Sabbath Alli- 
ance, whose headquarters are 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, offers a prize for the best 
short paper, not exceeding 2,500 words, on the 
Lasting Influence of the Religious Training 
Received in the Schoolroom. Manuscripts 
with the name and address of the writer ina 
sealed envelope must be submitted before 
Nov. 1. 
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Educational Movements in the Interior 


Summer Schools 

These have multiplied to such an extent that 
now they are to be found in almost every State 
west of the Mississippi and eastwardly to the 
Alleghanies. Those under the care of the 
Methodists or Epworth Leaguers are most 
numerous, but other denominations are not 
without their schools. The Monona Lake 
Assembly at Madison, Wis., the assembly at 
Crete, Neb., and the assembly at Lake Bluff 
are fashioned more directly after the original 
Chautauqua than most of the other schools in 
the region. At Ludington, Mich., the Epworth 
Leagues have held a prosperous session. The 
Bay View Assembly at Petosky in the same 
State has had a large attendance attracted by 
several distinguished speakers, among them 
W. J. Bryan. At Marinette, Wis., the chief 
attractions have been Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
W. J. Bryan and Bishop Fowler. At Dixon, 
Ill, the addresses of Mrs. Wilbur Crafts and 
Dr. D. F. Fox of Chicago are spoken of highly. 
The school at Delevan, Wis., has maintained 
its high grade of past years. At all these 
schools special emphasis is laid on Biblical 
instruction, though historical, scientific and 
literary subjects receive a good deal of atten- 
tion. The Columbian Roman Catholic School 
at Madison, Wis., a departure though it seems 
to be from the ordinary methods of the church, 
has this year abundantly demonstrated its 
right to live. Its managers have adopted the 
ideas of Protestants and have endeavored to 
prepare a program which could not fail to 
interest the public. This year such men as 
Monsignor Martinelli have been in attendance 
and given the assembly dignity by their ap- 
proval of its aims. Representatives of the 
Y. M. C. A. have had a profitable two weeks’ 
study at their camp at Williams Bay on Geneva 
Lake, Wis. For the associations of the Inte- 
rior this annual gathering has assumed con- 
siderable importance. It has been under the 
direction of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., but has 
been open to all. The association itself in 
Chicago has taken a prominent place among 
the educational forces of the city. Last year 
its classes were attended by almost as many 
persons as are found in any of our largest col- 
leges. At the Chicago Atheneum, which has 
been quietly doing its work since 1871, more 
than 1,400 students were registered during 
1898-9. The course here is fixed, although 
somewhat elastic. ‘he special aim is to pro- 
vide a practical education superior to that 
furnished by a business college, but hardly as 
thorough as that given by first-class secondary 
schools. There are four terms a year, with 
only about two weeks’ vacation in August. 
The Athenzum owns and occupies a seven- 
story building in the central part of the city. 


Vacation Schools 

For two or three years Rockford College 
has placed its buildings and its beautiful 
grounds at the disposal of Miss Jane Addams 
of the Hull House for the summer. Hither 
she has sent a certain number of young women 
from the city for rest, change and for such in- 
struction as they are fitted to receive. ‘I'he 
instruction has been furnished voluntarily 
and aid in the care of the young people has 
been given by women in Rockford. The re- 
sponsibility for the condact of the school, if 
such it may be called, has been with Miss Ad- 
dams. The experiment has proved a success 
and the summer school is likely to be a per- 
manent feature of this prosperous woman’s 
oeollege. Miss Addams thinks that other insti- 
tutions might open their doors to needy classes 
during the months when their buildings are 
notoccupied. The principleis the same which 
has been made prominent in Chicago by per- 
sons who have succeeded in securing the use 
of so many of the public school buildings as 
can be used for summer instruction. The pur- 
pose has been to furnish a rallying place for 
children who would otherwise be on the streets 
and, by giving them a moderate amount of in- 
struction each day, to enable them to begin the 


coming school year where they left off when 
the last school year closed. This summer the 
schools have moved forward so quietly that 
it is dificult to learn much about them. They 
are largely attended and are doing a great 
amount of good. They have the approval of 
the Board of Education and the city authori- 
ties and may in time becomea recognized part 
of the public school system. 


The Moody Institute 

Unlike other theological seminaries this in- 
stitute for the study of the Bible continues its 
work through the summer months. For many 
persons this is the most favorable time for at- 
tendance. Dr. James M. Gray has completed 
a course of lectures on the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament and has begun a second 
course on the Epistles of the New Testament. 
In spite of the complaints, often heard, that 
imperfectly educated men from the Moody 
Institute are often preferred by the churches 
to those trained in our own seminary, the in- 
stitute is filling a unique place and is more 
than meeting the object of its establishment. 
Perhaps a summer term in all our seminaries, 
where a certain kind of theological instrue- 
tion might be given, would be profitable for 
our churches. 


The Summer at Chicago University 

The enrollment for the summer quarter is 
over 1,600, 200 more than ever before. The 
students are from every State in the Union. 
Texas furnishes eighty, Georgia fifty, Arkan- 
sas twenty. Over 250 courses of study have 
been offered. Lectures are given daily in lit- 
erature, history and science. A great deal of 
laboratory work has been undertaken. Every 
hour in the day from 8.30 A. M. to 9 P. M. is 
occupied. Many courses of lectures are open 
to the public on the payment of a small fee. 
Most of the lectures are designed for students 
who are in the process of obtaining their edu- 
cation. But the lectures of George Adam Smith 
on the religion of Israel as compared with 
the religions of other nations, on the basis of 
the Hebrew Bible and on the Psalms, those of 
President Harper on the wisdom literature of 
the Bible, and those of Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows on Buddhism in relation to Christianity, 
and especially six popular lectures of his on 
The World Pilgrimage, Samuel Adams, Rem- 
brandt, Shakespeare, James Russell Lowell, 
The World of Books attract general interest. 
Still the arrangement of the courses of study as 
well as of the lectures has been made for stu- 
dents chiefly, and with the expectation that 
those who attend them will be examined upon 
them with a view to the credits which success- 
ful examinations secure. 


Chicago as an Educational Center 

Most of our larger cities are now well sup- 
plied with educational facilities of a high 
order. St. Louis has the Washington Univer- 
sity, towards whose equipment considerably 
more than half a million dollars has recently 
been given by some of its public-spirited citi- 
zens. Cleveland has Adelbert University, 
with its grand record, and Minneapolis the 
State University, with its splendid body of 
students. But few cities have somany schools 
of various kinds, either within or near their 
limits, as Chicago. There are the three uni- 
versities—Lake Forest, Northwestern and the 
University of Chicago. There are six or 
seven theological schools, five law schools, as 
many medical schools, half a dozen schools 
for the study and practice of dentistry and 
secondary and technological schools, like 
the Armour Institute and the Lewis In- 
stitute, whose contributions toward the solu- 
tion of many educational problems are watched 
for with eager interest. There are several 
private schools for young ladies and a few 
preparatory schools for young men, but the 
schools already mentioned, being open to pu- 
pils of either sex, leave a comparatively small 
field for the private school. The purchase of 
nearly two and one-half blocks of land on the 
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North Side, and facing Lincoln Park, as the 
site of the Mrs. Emmons Blaine Schoo! of 
Pedagogy renders it certain that hereafter the 
best possible instruction for teachers which 
money and skill can procure will here be given. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 5. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Midsummer Activity 

The Hebrew congregation that failed to buy 
Dr. Virgin’s Pilgrim Church and let him move 
to a better quarter has purchased a small Bap. 
tist church not far from Pilgrim Church and 
began services last Sunday. The Baptists could 
not make work go there, and the church had 
been doing nothing fora year. Another Jew- 
ish congregation is about to start in the field 
where Rev. Dr. James Chambers of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church was crowded out by Jew- 
ish families. Evenin August building projects 
and church extension are observable in all 
directions. Presbyterians have started a new 
Sunday school in the Bronx, their first new 
‘one in two years, and Brooklyn Methodists 
have appointed a committee to draft a plan 
for combining to pay off indebtedness of a}! 
Methodist churches in that borough. There 
has not been a time in years when Jews and 
Gentiles alike were so busy in effort of this 
character. 


llr, Meyer Again in this Country 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, who has just landed, is 
remarkable in physical endurance as well as 
in other excellent qualities. Few August 
Sundays in any seasons are hotter than last 
Sunday was in New York, but Mr. Meyer, 
after speaking at a tent meeting on Saturday 
night, addressed on Sunday morning 1,500 per- 
sons at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
At four in the afternoon there were nearly as 
many present, and when that service was 
over he went again to the tent and spoke, 
and at a quarter before eight he walked into 
the Forty-eighth Street Reformed Church to 
hear Dr. Pentecost, saying that he felt not the 
least fatigue and must hear his old friend for 
old friendship’s sake. 

The congregations at the late Dr. Hall’s 
Church weretypically summer. Thestranger 
was in evidence in fully 1,000 of the 1,500. The 
sermon in the morning, from Heb. 12: 2, was a 
powerful presentation of the Christ, especially 
in his supreme act of choosing death for us 
rather than theglory which was his and might 
have been selected. Mr. Meyer, for the first 
time in the history of the Fifth Avenue Church, 
came down from the pulpit, received the offer- 
ing and made a short prayer. This act has 
been recommended by the General Assembly 
but it had never been performed here before 
and elders and even sexton made no effort to 
hide their surprise. 

Mr. Meyer, in conversation, said that we on 
this side of the water did not seem to appre- 
ciate the immense importance of the recent 
decision rendered by the English archbishops. 
He said that the compact between church and 
state in England is the Book of Common 
Prayer. The state in the Privy Council had 
spoken, but the ritualists refused to obey. 
Now the archbishops for the church, although 
they have no very clear right to sit as a court, 
render a decision. That decision, said Mr. 
Meyer, with emphasis, ‘‘ is the most momentous 
thing that has happened in England in many 
generations. If the ritualist party acquiesce, 
the Establishment is safe for a long time to 
come. If it does not, disestablishment wil! 
come almost at once.’’ ‘Will the ritualists 
acquiesce? ’’ was asked. “God only knows. 
The responsibility upon them is tremendous. 
I think they will. The next three months wil! 
tell. Watch.” 

In his prayer last Sunday morning Mr. Meyer 
prayed not only for our president, for the 
queen, for British-American amity and gave 
thanks for the Peace Congress, but he also re- 
membered the condition in ecclesiastical Eng- 
land, which he deems in a more critical period 
than ever before in all history. Camp. 
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To a New-born Baby 


Rise, Baby, rise, 

Life is incomplete. 
Heaven needs thine eyes, 

Earth thy dancing feet, 
Birds thy rapt attention, 

Moon thy mild dismay: 
All earth’s sweet invention 

For thy use at play ; 
Startling red the berries 

For thy wild delight, 
Flowers full of fairies 

To shut them up at night, 
And perfect every blade of grass 


Where heaven-accus'omed feet shall pass. 


Earth has run before thee, 

Honey-hedged her lanes, 
Sent up skylarks o’er thee, 

Feather-wet with rains: 
Hung with dew the shadows, 

Broidered all the rocks, 
Cowslipped all the meadows 

For thy nibbling flocks ; 
Voiced her exultation 

In summer-throated birds, 
smiled a salutation 

Far too sweet for words, 
(nd laid before thy homesick eyes 
fler memories of Paradise. 


Come, Baby, come! 

Come to wrong and pain, 
With thy quick tears, come, 

And wash earth clean again. 
Come with sweet young fancies 

We have lost so soon: 
Midnight fairy dances 

Whirled against the moon, 
Madrigals unsung, 

All spirit-footed sighs 
Che dreaming trees among, 

Before thy dreaming eyes; 
trange presences along the green, 
\nd tinkling flutes of gods unseen. 


strange, thou dost not know 
What we daily pass! 
stars that come and go! 
Cobwebs in the grass! 
Strange, that thou shalt find 
Dandelions new! 
(nd of playful mind 
Man and nature too! 
strange, to recreate 
Eden round thy knees! 
God, unfeared playmate, 
Souls in all the trees ! 
Strange, that Truth for us is hidden, 


Yet daily walks with thee unbidden! 


Hail, Baby, hail! 

Life is worth the trying! 
Worth it if we fail, 

Worth it even dying! 

am here; I know 

That no robin’s song 
But is worth the woe 

Of a whole life long. 
Love is over-plenty 

For the famine stored, 
Joy enough for twenty 

Round each head is poured ; 
And long before thy need begin 
Goodness and truth are garnered in! 


Alice Archer Sewall, in An Ode to Girl- 
hood and Other Poems. 
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lanthropy. The relief werk carried on by 
Clara Barton and her Red Cross. nurses 
has gone far to quiet suspicion and break 
down hostility And now that peace pre- 
vails woman’s influence is making itself 
felt in social circles. Dr. R. S. MacAr- 
thur, who has recently returned from a 
trip to Cuba, declares that in his opinion 
the best work being accomplished there 
today is by the wives of the American 
soldiers and administrators. He makes 
special mention of Mrs. Rathbone, wife 
of Gen. Estes C. Rathbone who has charge 
of the Postal Department of the island, 
saying: ‘Mrs. Rathbone, with a truly 
womanly tact, has adopted the Cuban 
customs at the receptions she holds 
weekly in Havana, and it is not too much 
to say that this social recognition of and 
comradeship with the Cubans by Mrs. 
Rathbone and the other American women 
in Havana is doing more to bring the 
people of the island closer to us than all 
the military and administrative work 
combined.”’ Thus while men are decid- 
ing upon and enforcing our foreign poli- 
cies, our women, by their tact and sym- 
pathy, are helping to reconcile the popula- 
tion to those policies. And who shall say 
that the woman’s service is less important 
and honorable than the man’s ? 





Marriage Among College 
Graduates 


The effect of a college education upon 
marriage is ably considered, in a recent 
issue of The Independent, by President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University 
and Prof. Mary A. Jordan of Smith Col- 
lege. Their conclusions are worthy of 
note. Dr. Thwing starts with the posi- 
tive assertion that many college men 
marry late in life and that many do not 
marry at all, and gives as causes the late- 
ness of graduation, the force of bachelor 
habits contracted during the four, or 
seven, or even ten, years of student life; 
the inability of the college man to sup- 
port a home for several years after grad- 
uation and the theory that the man of 
intellectual temperament and training is 
less prone to fall in love than the man of 
the emotional type. 

Professor Jordan starts with different 
premises.- She finds that carefully gath- 
ered statistics show that college graduates 
marry as generally as do any other class 
of women, although they marry later. 
She does not consider that college girls 
are in danger of becoming estranged from 
the natural ambitions for home and chil- 
dren or that there are more single women, 
proportionately, than of old. 

Both writers suggest a remedy for the 
postponed time of marriage, which Dr. 
Thwing especially deplores because late 
marriage on the part of college men pre- 
vents them giving to the race desirable 
children. He says: ‘The one thing for 
us to do is to make every endeavor to 
have a man graduate from college at the 
age of twenty. . . . The remedy for secur- 
ing this condition lies in the primary and 
grammar schools.”’ Miss Jordan also 
writes: ‘‘A more substantial, literary and 
intellectual diet in the first ten years of the 
life of children would do much to make 
possible an earlier completion of the col- 
lege course and therefore an earlier op- 
portunity for marriage.” 
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When Shall School Begin 


BY C. HANFORD HENDERSON, PRINCIPAL 
OF PRATT INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL 


Life is now so complex that the answer 
to nearly every question must begin, 
“It depends.” This is notably the case 
when we come to ask at what age a child 
should begin going to school. We must 
take at least three things into considera- 
tion—the child, the school and the alter- 
native to the school, that is to say, the 
home. And even when we have weighed 
these three factors with as much discre- 
tion as we are capable of our judgment 
will unavoidably be colored by our own 
personal experience. 

It happened, for example, in my own 
case that I did not go to school until I 
was eight years old and went altogether 
only about two years. This was followed 
by the regulation four years at college 
and then by graduate study at Zurich 
and at Harvard. Remembering the free- 
dom of such a boyhood, the long, uninter- 
rupted stretches of time for thinking and 
reading and travel, above all the beauti- 
ful comradeship of the mother, and recall- 
ing the absolute enthusiasm with which 
I threw myself, all untired as I was, into 
the higher studies of the college and the 
university, it is very natural for me, at 
any rate, to belittle the function of the 
school and overpraise life in the open. 

Then, too, I remember a suspicion that 
came to me very early in my own work as 
a teacher, a suspicion that I could accom- 
plish most with the boys who had been 
least in ecivol. This suspicion became 
so strong that I resolved to put it to the 
test of actual inquiry. The statistics of 
a class of high school boys confirmed my 
heresy. The human promise in the 
youngsters was inversely proportional 
to the number of years they had been 
in school. When they came to gradu- 
ate some of them had been at school 
eleven long years and no allurements at 
my disposal could induce them to under- 
take a college course. They had an abso- 
lute distaste for study and a longing for 
what they conceived to be the freedom 
of the outer world. I have talked with 
clever college boys and asked how much 
they felt they owed to the lower schools. 
I have been able to detect only the very 
lightest of debts. 

Last winter, when Professor Geddes 
was in America, [ was talking with him 
about this same question, and to my sur- 
prise, and very probably to my pleasure, 
he remarked that he had never known an 
original person whose education had not 
been in some way irregular. To this 
somewhat personal testimony I must add 
the no less striking results to be found in 
the biographies of the men and women 
who have delighted their day and gen 
eration in every department of human 
performance. They have been men and 
women who have been largely let alone 
and who have come info their own through 
the working out of the inner impulse. 

It is only fair in this connection to 
mention the other side of the question, 
the vast army of men and women who 
have lacked the discipline of the school 
and have come to nothing in later life. 
It all depends. If we sift the matter to 
the bottom, it would seem that the condi- 
tions of success are deeper than this mere 
outward fact of going to school or refrain- 
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ing from going. The conditions involve 
the atmosphere of the daily life, the sym- 
pathy of friends, the influence of books, 
above all the inner impulse to activity. 
If the home provides these conditions 
better than the school, then the home is 
manifestly the better place for our bud- 
ding manhood and womanhood. If the 
home is not of this rare sort, if the school 
is more ideal than the home, then the 
school is clearly the place. 

Now I confess that this yes and no 
manner of answering questions is exas- 
perating, for in reality it says nothing 
except that the question is not definitely 
answerable. “But this is precisely the 
answer that sums upthe truth. To allow 
some children to run wild in this confiding 
fashion is to invite disaster. To send 
others to school is todo the same. If the 
schools were ideal, they would, of course, 
provide for all temperaments, since their 
work would be so wholly individual, and 
they would be best for all children from 
a very early age up to the college. But to 
be ideal the schools must be founded 
upon the same principle that gave success 
to the people who have escaped the school, 
the principle of self activity. To live 
sincerely, to put one’s whole heart into the 
work at hand, to obey the inner impulse, 
to seek excellence—this is an unfailing 
recipe for success and outweighs all the 
prudential maxims of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. 

There are schools which live up to this 
formula—rare schools in which the work 
of education proceeds rather than the 
process of instruction. In the best kin- 
dergartens—my friend Miss Carter to 
the contrary—such a formula prevails, 
and in the best manual training schools. 
In poor kindergartens and manual train- 
ing schools quite as grave crimes are 
committed in the name of education as in 
the worst of our old dame’s schools. But 
just as religion may not be judged from 
the lives of those who do not make it 
manifest, neither may schemes of educa- 
tion be appraised in schools which fail to 
carry out these schemes. 

If the kindergarten be good—and a part 
of its goodness should consist in its being 
small and very near the home—children 
of three and a half and four may profit- 
ably be sent to it and may spend a couple 
of years in learning the practice of self- 
activity directed to good ends and the 
Froebelian gospel of happiness founded 
on sane and generous living. If the lower 
school be good, that is, if it offer a sound 
organic training in the way of music and 
gymnastics and Sloyd and spoken lan- 
guage—work touched always with genu- 
ine sentiment—and if again the school 
be small and near the home, then the 
children can have no better life than that 
offered by the school. If the high school 
follow this with a sound course in lan- 
guage and science and mathematics, the 
children will be keen for this beginning 
of the intellectual life and we can wish 
them nothing better. 

In reality, my complaint is not against 
the idea of the school but solely against 
the present reality of the school. But 
this latter is precisely the problem that 
the inquiring parent has to face—the 
school as itis. It is some consolation to 
know that the ideal school is coming— 
how rapidly few people realize—but it 
does not solve the present problem. 
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Meanwhile the children are here and 
something must be done with them. My 
own solution is somewhgt radical. Poor 
schools are better than none for children 
who come from still poorer homes, but 
poor schools are worse than none for the 
children of a more fortunate heritage. 
The home which has any adequate re- 
source and is more than a mere sleeping 
and feeding place, the mother who has 
any degree of culture and leisure, these 
combined can offer wholesome life con- 
ditions and a chance for self-activity and 
genuine sentiment far ahead of anything 
offered by crowded, unhygienic, mechani- 
cal schools. 

I know that bachelors’ children are 
brought up much better, are more clever 
and better behaved and more charming 
every way than real children, and remem- 
bering this I hesitate to say what I should 
do with my own little ones. Buf, after 
all, this I am sure is what I would do— 
I should not send them to school! at all, 
unless, indeed, the rare school were avail- 
able. I should keep them at home with 
their mother—bachelors’ wives are also 
models—and have them grow up healthy, 
sincere, interested; grow up in an atmos- 
phere of warm sentiment and undisturbed 
quiet, of unaffected simplicity and gener. 
ous thought. Fourteen years of this rich 
love and life would not be too much or 
even eighteen yeafs if the college prepa- 
ration could be accomplished at home, 
but if this proved an impossible task I 
would regretfully let the high schools have 
them. This sounds a bit gratuitous—let 
them have them, indeed, when not asingle 
public high school in the land would take 
them. They prefer the regulation prod- 
uct of the grammar schools. But there 
are private academies that would receive 
them and if there are not I would go 
without and make the impossible task 
possible by preparing them at home. 

Out of this prolonged childhood would 
come the larger type of men and women. 
These dream children of mine, who know 
how to walk and run and ride and swim 
and skate and row, who have strong, 
beautiful bodies, who can use their hands 
and eyes and voice, who have had the 
companionship of good books and culti- 
vated people, who have warm hearts and 
alert minds—surely these are the incom- 
parable children, for it is true—that old 
doctrine of mine—that the wealth of the 
world is human, that it consists in beau- 
tiful men and beautiful women and beau- 
tiful children. Andif this wealth can be 
gained in larger measure by giving up the 
school, then the perfect life requires that 
the school shall be given up. 

But while we are gaining these greater 
benefits for our own children we must 
ever remember that such a path of salva- 
tion is exclusive and is not open to less 
fortunate children. For the masses the 
path lies through the school, and while 
private duty may point in another direc- 
tion for ourselves, public duty points 
quite as imperatively to the idealizing 
and humanizing of the school for others, 
in order that it may carry out its high 
function as the process of the social pur 


pose. 





Every man’s task is his life-preserver. 
The conviction that his work is dear to 
God, and cannot be spared, defends him. 
—Emerson. 
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In a Bird Country 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


“We can’t find a bird!” plaintively 
declared the pair of friends who had pre- 
ceded us by an eighth of a mile on the 
mountain road as we slowly came up 
with them. Nor would they had they 
traveled through to Lake Chaunplain. 
They were walking in the middle of the 
road, talking merrily as they went, while 
the birds were flying before them in ter- 
ror. 

But my comrade and I had counted 
nearly a score of differing species, even 
following in their agitated wake. 

How? By separating from each other 
and lingering in perfect quiet in the 
shady coverts we had noiselessly entered. 
With no intention either ‘to kiil or de- 
stroy’’ one must come upon birds “asa 
thief.” 

What did we find? First, an indigo 
bird perched on a rail fence and crying, 
“Karee, karee, karrup!”’ The note hasa 
metallic quality as if the shiny, distinctly 
metallic blue of his coat had affected his 
vocalization. The quick movement of 
his tail from side to side with every note 
has a laughable effect like that of a vain 
little maiden flirting her skirts. 

“What is that bird who begins with 
the first three notes of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony?” inquired my neigh- 
bor at table. 

“The white-throated sparrow,’’ he was 
promptly answered, and it was the charm- 
ing rhythmical song of this prima donna 
among summer singers that next greeted 
our call. The children think he says, 
“Sam Peabody — Peabody — Peabody — 
Peabody ’’; hence he is familiarly called 
in New Hampshire the Peabody bird. 
But cross the river to Vermont and Green 
Mountain children interpret him thus, 
“ All day long a-fiddlin’, a-fiddlin’, a-fid- 
dlin’.” An odd practice of the white- 
throat is to leave off, as the season ad- 
vances, one after another of his twelve 
beautiful notes, till towards autumn he 
is content to recite, rather than sing, the 
first two. Then it sounds very much as 
if he said, appropriately, ‘‘ All day !”’ 

The next find is the most rewarding of 
the morning walk. Heis the rare Black- 
burnian warbler, seldom seen in Eastern 
Massachusetts. It would be a dark night 
that could conceal this gorgeously arrayed 
creature, with his flaming head and 
throat, the clear black and white mark- 
ings of his back and the dashes of yellow 
and light orange almost everywhere else. 

Now we reach one of the many hun- 
dreds of deserted homes of New England. 
An old apple orchard in the rear promises 
well and fulfills its word in showing a 
fine purple finch—called ‘purple’ be- 
cause he hasn’t a purple feather on him. 
A head of bright old rose, growing some- 
what duller over the shoulders and body, 
and a pair of harmoniously matched 
brown wings would make this fine fellow 
worth seeing were his song not worth 
hearing. But he does credit to his mu- 
sical family, the finches, a moment later, 
pouring out his heart in a delicious mel- 
ody. 

A red-eyed vireo, with her voice all out 
of proportion to her size, is the next at- 
traction—a slender, well-formed bird 
with fair satin vest, whose manners are 
beyond reproach. I recall at another 
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time coming on the nest of one of these 
charming birds, which have the confi- 
dence to build but a few feet from the 
ground. She had woven a bit of news- 
paper into her nest and these two words 
and no others could be plainly made out, 
“First Session.” It is hoped that she 
had the fine sense of humor indicated. 

Now followed a novel and droll sight. 
A common barn swallow mother had im- 
proved the opportunity of the fine morn- 
ing to give her five bright blue coated 
infants an outing. There they sat in a 
helpless little blue row, looking, as my 
comrade remarked, ‘‘as if they were hung 
out to dry,” while the solicitous mother 
flew back and forth, thrusting a morsel 
first into one little gaping mouth, then 
another, with tireless energy. 

All the while ovenbirds were crying 
from trees near or distant—‘“‘ Teacher, 
teacher, teacher, teach!”’ song sparrows 
were doing their sweetest best to fill up 
spare parts of the program; robins were 
making themselves as hindering as ubiqui- 
tous; chickadees, Emerson’s “‘scraps of 
valor,’’ were as plenty as though a North- 
east snowstorm wereimpending; followed 
by the junco, that genuine snowbird, who 
may be always recognized by his two 
white pocket handkerchiefs fluttering 
from his coat tails, as well as by his 
diversely marked breast of two contrast- 
ingsliades. Occasionally the wood thrusb, 
that Tennyson of birds, would be heardin 
the distance, but he is an aristocratic fel- 
low, like his master, and gives us his per- 
fect note at latesunset, when the common 
birds are putting their children to bed or 
have themselves folded a wing. 

These are a few of many birds that en- 
liven an ordinary mountain walk, and yet 
we returned from our walk to hear an 
old-timer in the hotel remark to a new- 
comer, “I believe there are no birds of 
any account here.” But perhaps birds, 
almost more than any other creatures of 
heaven’s creation, are for eyes that see 
and ears that hear. 

Waterville, N. H., July 26. 





Lessons in Cleanliness 
BY KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 


A baby in a bathtub is about the last 
sight one would expect to encounter ina 
public school classroom, yet it was re- 
cently to be seen at Public School No. 1 
just east of the Bowery in New York 
city. In this vacation school a novel 
course of instruction known as “home 
nursing” is being given this summer. 
Under the direction of a woman physi- 
cian I found a thirteen-year-old girl giv- 
ing an East side baby perhaps the first 
tub bath it had ever had, while her class- 
mates crowded with interest around the 
table on which the tub was placed. The 
temperature of the water had been tested 
with a thermometer, which every girl 
had, in turn, been taught to read. The 
note-books lying on the desks contained 
directions for every stage of the bathing 
and dressing, dictated to the class before 
the practical work began, and as it pro- 
“ie: the teacher gave supplementary 

ints, 

“Support his head with your left hand. 
Wash the eyes carefully and take care 
that no crust is allowed to form on the 
head. Now lift him out—with his head 
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on your left arm, so—and pat him gently 
with the towel; don’t rub him. Is this 
hisband? It’s altogether too thick. One 
of you cut it right down the middle so 
there will be only one thickness. And, 
girls, these shoes are too stiff for a little 
baby; he should have soft shoes until he 
begins to walk.” 

The girls looked and listened in no little 
wonder that there should be so much to 
learn about so common a thing as a baby. 
So uncommon in their experience is the 
“‘tubbing” of a baby that in spite of pre- 
liminary cautions the first pupil to be 
appointed mistress of the bath plumped 
the ten-weeks’-old subject, head and all, 
into the water as if it had been a dish to 
be washed. His toilet having been com- 
pleted with no other mishap, he went 
placidly to sleep in a doll’s bed. Another 
class took the place of the first, a second 
baby was procured and the lesson re- 
peated. 

Throughout the whole course the same 
method of practical demonstration is em- 
ployed. The first lesson treated of the 
hygiene of the sickroom and particularly 
of the care of the nurse’s own person. 
To show that perfect cleanliness was pos- 
sible, even in a crowded tenement, two 
girlsin turn, protected by a loose wrapper, 
actually took a sponge batb, without ex- 
posure, in the presence of the class—an 
experiment so successful that several 
of the pupils immediately tried it at 
home. 

They were next taught how to keep the 
sickroom, the bed and the patient clean. 
Then came the lessons on the care of 
babies, including the preparation of milk 
and other foods and the cleaning in class 
of nursing-bottles brought from home. 
Instruction in first aid to the injured, the 
treatment of burns and cuts, general care 
of the sick and several lessons on cooking 
for invalids complete the five weeks’ 
course. This instruction forms a third 
part of the industrial work for girls in 
this school. The children receiving it 
have daily lessons in cookery and house- 
keeping besides. 

Although it is too early to foretell the 
results of. this educational experiment, it 
can hardly fail of immediate good effect. 
The hospital physician, who knows how 
large a proportion of the diseases common 
among the children of the poor are in- 
fectious ones caused by unclean condi- 
tions, the missionary and the district 
nurse, who find ignorance a more formid- 
able enemy than disease itself, will be 
among the first to recognize the value of 
such teaching. ; 





Midsummer 
Green leaves, panting for joy with the great 
wind rushing through ; 
A burst of the sun from cloud and a sparkle 
on valley and hill, 
Gold on the corn and red on the poppy, and 
on the rill 
Silver, and over all white clouds afloat in the 


blue. 


Swallows that dart, a lark unseen, innumer- 
ous song 
Chirruped and twittered, a lowing of cows 
in the meadow grass, 
Murmuring gnats, and bees that suck their 
honey and pass ; 
God is alive and at work in the world; we did 
it wrong. 
—Henry C. Beeching. 
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Closet and Hiltar 


Know ye not that your bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Spirit? 





Bodily weariness kept the disciples 
from sharing the deepest and highest 
earthly experiences of their Lord. The 
glory of the mountain of transfiguration 
and the agony of Gethsemane were just 
within the reach of the three and just 
slipped from them. Have we had no 
similar experiences, when perhaps a less 
excusable weariness has kept us from full 
companionship with Christ in joy or suf- 
fering? This is a reason for the m-rning 
hour with God, that it brings a fresh 
mind to the communion which is the 
fountain of our joy. 





Either you are necessary to Providence 
and then you have no right to kill your- 
self by overwork, or you are not neces- 
sary to Providence and then you have no 
need to kill yourself by overwork. I put 
that dilemma to you in all seriousness 
and leave you to escape from it if you 
can.—Charles Kingsley. 





As fogs hang over the hollows, so the 
clouds which shut out the glory of God 
hang over low lands of bodily depression 
caused by overwork, or over-indulgence 
in even innocent enjoyments. 





In each obedient heart, 
Dear Lord, thou dwellest still: 
Body and soul have equal part 
And wait upon thy will. 


And, as our thoughts return 
From the world’s toil or care, 

With homeward. hastening love they burn 
Aad joy to find Thee there. 


Teach us in toil or rest 
To listen for thy word. 
Abide, our ever welcome Guest, 
And bless thy temples, Lord. 
—I. 0. R. 





Let it be granted that there are times 
for sacrifice. Then it may be a sin to 
even think of sparing the body when the 
call of God comes for its use even to the 
uttermost in his service. But evensothe 
argument is only strengthened for ordi- 
nary care. When that moment comes for 
supreme, uncalculating endeavor, shall 
we be ready? That will depend upon the 
use we have made of body and of mind in 
ordinary times. 





Spirit of the Living God, who dwell- 
est inour bodies as in temples made for 
thee, so purify our tbhougbts and tes 
strain our passions that we may not in 
any wise defile the chosen place of tbine 
abode or grieve thee by any tbhougbt or 
word ordeed. Thou knowest our temps 
tations—guard us tbat we map ovete 
come, and bp tby grace transform our 
weakness into strength. Welp us to 
use the powers whicb tbou bast given 
usin joyful self-devotion. Bless usin 
labor that we may do tby will. Retresb 
us in the rest of sleeporcbange. Main= 
tain our powers that we may serve thee 
faitbfully and keep us alike from {dlee 
ness and overwork. Upbold us in sickhe 
ness and infirmity, and may tbe glory 
of the resurrection of our Saviour, Fesus 
Christ, sbine upon every. thougbt of 
deatb, that we may wait before tbhec 
witbout fear. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


PASSING NAUGHTINESS 

Young mothers are inclined to take their 
children too seriously, but as experience 
lengthens they are encouraged to find that 
many of the unpleasant manifestations of 
childhood are only temporary attacks from 
which they will soon recover with wise treat- 
ment coupled with ‘a judicious letting alone.” 

Sometimes the attack is in the nature of an 
unpleasant habit, such as putting the finger 
into the mouth or using slang words or in- 
elegant expressions. In such a case a little 
talk with the child alone, letting him know 
that mother sympathizes and wants to help 
him overcome, may prove effective. Often 
the promise of a reward will help, or a little 
secret signal agreed upon between mother 
and child to remind the latter, thus sparing 
him the humiliation of knowing that others 
are noticing his weakness. 

Again, the malady will take the form of un- 
willingness to perform some duty. In this 
case, if gentle persuasion failed, I would try 
substitution if possible, giving the child the 
choice of some other duty. That failing, 
sometimes it seems as though the only course 
left open is simply to ignore the question for 
a time until the spirit of rebellion has had 
time to pass out of mind and then bring it up 
in some unexpected way. 

My three-year-old boy had a siege of un- 
willingness to pray, lasting through several 
months. At first I took his prayer for granted, 
saying, ‘‘ Now as soon as you have prayed, 
we’ll have a little frolic,’ or, ‘When you’ve 
had your little talk with Jesus, I'll tuck you 
into bed and then we’ll be all ready fora story.’’ 
This answered for a while, and then there 
was a relapse, amounting to actual stubborn- 
ness. 

A picture I had once seen, called The Un- 
willing Prayer, in which a little fellow robed 
for bed stood with hands compulsorily clasped 
and with anger and rebellion in every line of 
the pouting face, kept recurring to my mind 
and helped to keep me from the serious mis- 
take of commanding obedience. I noticed 
that my boy usually wanted to sing after be- 
ing tucked into his crib, so, seizing upon that, 
1 made it a point to ask him every night, 
‘Would you rather sing or pray tonight? ”’ 
never showing any surprise or displeasure 
when he chose to sing. For weeks his only 
song, ‘‘ Jesus loves me, this I know,” was 
substituted for the prayer, and sometimes he 
could be persuaded to sing a little petition. 

But there came a time when even that 
failed, and for some time, without asking him 
to pray at all, I offered his petition for him. 
After giving him time to forget his insubordi- 
nation, I took the older children into my con- 
fidence, and as they gathered at my knee one 
evening for their prayers they persuaded him 
to join them, and I had no further trouble. 

The most difficult cases of all to deal with 
are those which take the form of actual wrong- 
doing, as was illustrated in the helpful article 
on How to Deal with Untruthfulness a few 
weeks ago. I have found it helpful to extol 
the contrasting virtue, seizing every oppor- 
tunity to commend the child where he has 
sbown the least disposition to conquer him- 
self. For little children a bedtime story— 
never a tragic one—may beof service in teach- 
ing the lesson needed. 

In all these cases the mother should guard 
herself against nagging the child, lest she ex- 
aggerate the symptoms and make the attack 
chronic, or rouse some worse manifestation ; 
neitber should she be unduly disturbed over 
discouraging symptoms, but exercise a watch- 
ful patience until the spell is broken. We are 
so anxious to have our children appear well 
before others, and in such a hurry to see them 
become all we want them to be, that we can- 
not wait for the sunshine of the home atmos- 
phere to ripen the seeds we have sown, but, 
like the children themselves, we want to reap 
the harvest at once. Ee’ Be A. 


MAKING BY UNMAKING 


In her helpful new book, Letters toa Mother 
on the Philosophy of Froebel, Susan E. Blow 
declares that Froebel was not, as is often 
claimed, the champion of two popular but 
dangerous educational heresies known as 
“‘sugarplum education”’ and “‘ flowerpot edu- 
cation.” In defining these terms Miss Blow 
says: “‘Sugarplum education in its moral as 
pect means coaxing, cajolery and bribery; ir 
its intellectual aspect it is the parent of tha’ 
specious and misleading maxim that the chie/ 
aim of the educator is to interest the chi'd 
Like the theory which wrecks happiness b) 
making it the aim of life, the effort to wir 
interest results in methods which kill interest 
The end of life is not happiness, but goodness ; 
the aim of education is not to interest the child, 
but to incite and guide his self-activity. Seek. 
ing goodness we win happiness; inciting self- 
activity we quicken interest. 

‘*Flowerpot education means the effort to 
make the child wise and good through tke 





influence of an artificially perfect environ. | 


ment. 
the common ground and away from the com 
mon air and keep it safe by setting it ina 
sunny window of yourown room. The strug- 
gle for life may mean something for othe: 
plants, but you will improve on the divinc 
method in rearing ‘your choice’ rose. Two 
false assumptions are latent in your proced- 
ure: first, the assumption that character may 
be formed without effort; and, second, the 
assumption that evil is only outside your 
child, and not at all in him.”’ 

Miss Blow shows again and again through- 
out the volume her disapproval of such theo 
ries and the injustice in laying them at the 
door of the kindergarten. In her interpreta- 
tions of the spiritual meaning of the Mother 
Plays she finds many warnings to parents 
against making the path of life too smooth and 
easy for their children. 

In the chapter on Self-Making she says: 
“IT well know how hard it is to resist the 
fear which deters us from giving children oc 
casion to cope with difficulties, conquer obsta- 
cles, confront reasonable perils. Yet I also 
know that if you wish to develop Harold’s 
strength and manliness you must be ready to 
let him do and dare. Nor is it less true that 
if, as he grows older, you wish to develop his 
intellect you must avoid making the path of 
knowledge too broad and easy, and if you 
wish to develop his moral energy you must 
permit him to grapple with moral problems.” 

And again in the beautiful letter, Making 
and Unmaking, Miss Blow writes to an indul- 
gent and unselfish mother: ‘“‘I have often 
wondered why you who have so strenuously 
wrought, so triumphantly overcome, should 
fail to incite your children to noble warfare 
Does your too sanguine love blind you to the 
dangers which beset their gifted, sympathetic, 
attractive, yet wayward and pleasure-loving 
natures? Is it that you have thought it suffi- 
cient to hold up general ideals of conduct and 
trust to the ‘spontaneous spring of the soul 
toward truth’ for the reaction of such ideals 
upon the formation of character? May it be 
that your over-sensitive feeling of personal 
accountability betrays you into assuming re- 
sponsibilities not your own, that therefore you 
seek to shield your children rather than to 
arm them, and that in your fear of arousing 
antagonism you fall at times into an unwor- 
thy acquiescence ? 

“Or is it possible that you feel the allure 
ment of the higher life, but not its compal 
sion ; that you actually do not know that sun 
and moon are set in array against wayward 
caprice; that the stars in their courses fight 
against self-indulgence, that a militant cos- 
mos defends its own ideal of rational freedom ? 
I ask these questions, but I cannot answer 
them. I only know that while you have 
chosen for yourself the life of conquest you 
have not seemed to expect it of your children.” 


You will take your tender plant out cf | 


i. RL 
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Put the case to yourself for a 


minute. If, for the next six 
months, it was necessary for you 
to live on a milk diet exclusively, 
would you prefer dried milk, con- 
densed milk, milk that is weeks and 
months old, or would you prefer nice 
fresh milk? Think of this and give 
the baby good fresh milk modified 
with 


Mellin’s Food 


In August our babe, then 8 
months old, had a very’ severe at- 
tack of cholera infantum; she had 
also been troubled with indigestion 
from birth, and previous to her 
sickness had always used con- 
densed milk. Our physician rec- 
ommended Mellin’s Food with 
fresh cow’s milk, and since the use 
of Mellin’s food our baby is getting 
fat and rosy. I will cheerfully _, 
to all mothers, Mellin’s Food is 

iy 
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just the best thing for bottle fed 
babies. Mrs. John K. White, 
Lumberville, Pa. 







Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass, 
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The Conversation Corner 


scarcely anything talked about 

beside vacation—Where are you 
going? Are you going to camp out? 
Shall you take your wheel? Is it good 
bathing there? Just after sending back 
D. F.’s proof of last week’s Corner to 
him, with the “eight lines more’ he 
wanted, I had an unexpected opportunity 
of testing again, on successive days, the 
two ways of getting short ard pleasant 
outings there recommended. 

It was on this wise. An old friend 
from the West, a college professor, was 
making me a brief visit. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of New England 
(from which his ancestors came), its scen- 
ery, its traditions, its literature. What 
places should we visit to get all that best ? 

The first day we went to Marblehead by 
a combination of steam car and trolley. I 
count that year lost when I do not visit 
once at least that quaint old town by the 
sea! We mounted Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘broom- 
stick train” in ancient Salem, hard by 
the site of the First Church, still pre- 
served behind the Essex Institute. (The 
papers a day or two afterwards contained 
an article trying to prove that that was 
not the original meeting-house, but I 
know it was, for old Dr. Wheatland once 
told me all about it!) To cross the penin- 
sula “on the rattling rail” and rush 
through those narrow, crooked streets, 
past ancient town house and stone church, 
almost to the water’s edge, is itself worth 
the journey. We ferried across the har- 
bor, with its fashionable yachts (in place 
of the fishing schooners of my boyhood’s 
remembrance), walked across the Neck, 
and on the rugged rocks beyond “the 
Churn” drank in the bracing breeze and 
the glory of the sea. 

We climbed the Burying-ground Hill, 
with its pathetic monument to the fish- 
ermen “lost on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland in the memorable gale of 1846,” 
stopped a moment at the place of the 
“Fountain Inn,’ commemorated by 
Holmes’s poem and Bynner’s romance of 
Sir Harry Frankland and Agnes Surriage, 
and called at the old captain’s home, 
which binds to the present my early ex- 
perience of Marblehead ships and sailors. 
The homeward trip was on the electrics, 
past the ‘‘Devereux Farm,”’ where Long- 
fellow sat by “The Fire of Driftwood” 
and saw 


Naeem is now here, and there is 


The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 


along Swampscott Beach into busy Lynn, 
and thence by an inland line to a point 
whence we could reach home by steam. © 

The next day we visited Lexington and 
Concord—shrines of history and literature 
combined! We changed from train to 
cycles at East Lexington, so as to traverse 
the historic road and see all the tablets. 
At the Munroe Tavern the grandson of 
the revolutionary landlord kindly told us 
the story of ‘Earl Percy’s headquarters 
and hospital’? there, April 19, 1775, and 
let us sit in the chair Washington occu- 
pied in 1789. All the familiar reminders 
of Lexington we saw—the belfry on the 
hill, the battle-picture in the town house, 
the monument, the “line of the Minute 
Men,” and the centennial elm planted by 
General Grant on the Green, the Han- 


cock.Clarke house with its new accession 
of relics—before we wheeled away by the 
“State road’’ to Concord. 

The Corner boys I had counted on to 
pilot us were not accessible—one was in 
Kansas City, the other had just gone for 
a swim in ‘“‘ Walden’s Pond ’’!—and so we 
guided ourselves as best we could. The 
Library, with its Concord busts and pic- 
tures, the Old Manse, the North Bridge, 
the Minute Man, Sleepy Hollow Cemeterr, 
and the literary homes on the Lexington 
road were all visited. The enthusiasm of 
the professor of literature, deeply stirred 
at the graves of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and the Alcotts, reached its cli- 
max when we stood before “The Way- 
side.’ A group of children were playing 
tennis in the little lawn close under the 
shelter of the woods behind tie house, 
and the professor got permission to go on 
the “Ridge,” and walk the path which 
Hawthorne trod. I could not help saying, 
‘Go it, Mr. Poet, I will stay with the 
young folks.’ One of them proved to be 
the daughter of ‘Margaret Sidney,” 
whose recitation at the Nashville Exhibi- 
tion I wrote you about two years ago. 
The bright boy of the group called my at- 
tention to the terrace banks in the woods 
behind and cleverly said that Mr. Alcott 
spent his wife’s last $600 in that improve- 
ment, so that it was called “her invest- 
ment in the bank ”! 

The clouds blackened, the distant flash 
and rumble grew nearer, and only by imi- 
tating Paul Revere did we reach the shel- 
ter of the railroad station one-half minute 
before the terrific thunderstorm burst 
upon us—and we went home by train. I 
give these notes only in hope that it will 
inspire in some of you Cornerers the de- 
sire and plan to go and do likewise. 

Here are two letters from Maine—I am 
sure the first boy is only there on his va- 
cation: 

Care ELIzaABetu, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: >. . Monday we went 
over to Peak’s Island, the most thickly set- 
tled island in Casco Bay. [Oaly a few houses 
when we ran in there to get out of the “line 
storm”’ in 1855!—Mr. M.] We went to Port- 
land on the electric cars, then we took a 
steamer to Cushing’s Island, on the top of 
which is a big hotel, then to Peak’s Island, 
where we watched the waves dashing against 
the rocks. Then we walked along the coast 
and took our steamer home. We'can see all 
the ships that come in and out of Portland 
Harbor. I haven’t been fishing, but I go in 


bathing every day. Good-by. 
Your friend, ALLAN M. 


Good-by. Don’t fail to pull over to 
House I., and see old Fort Scammell. 


THOMASTON, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 don’t live far 
from Owl’s Head. I am only three miles 
farther west than Rockland. You can take 
the cars at Rockland and come over here in 
twenty minutes. I go over to Owl’s Head in 
the summer on picnics. I have been up in 
the lighthouse, too. I read the Conversation 
Corner every Sunday.. What do those three 

2??? mean on your letter paper? 

oy. FREDDIE W. 
They are to encourage boys to ask 
questions! What a cool sound Owl’s 
Head Lighthouse on the Maine coast has 
in this hot week. I wish many poor city 
children were there. Let’s not forget the 


Fresh Air Fund! Mw. Mates) 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“CONTENTED JOHN”’ 


LOWELL, MAss., 
I always read your page, Mr. Martin, though 
I am in my eightieth year. One poem I would 
like to see reproduced. It was in a little 
reader of seventy years ago. It began, 
One honest John Tompkins, a hedger and ditcher. 


The ‘“‘hedger and ditcher ” indicates an Eng- 
lish origin. E. B. 


You are right, Mr. B. That poem was from 
the pen of Jane Taylor, whose writings, pub- 
lished in England at the beginning of this 
century, were widely reprinted in America, 
and whether in verse or prose were always 
pleasing and useful. The piece you ask for 
was one of the ‘Original Poems for Infant 
Minds,” written by the “Taylor Family.” I 
find it in Northend’s ‘‘American Speaker,” 
published fifty years ago, and in Dr. Daniel 
Adams’s ‘‘ Monitorial Reader,” published sixty 
years ago. As these books are of course out 
of print long ago, and as this poem will be 
sure to please others who read it in their 
childhood, I copy it entire. 

One honest John Tompkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer; 


For all such vain wishes to him were prevented 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 


Though cold was the weather, or dear was the food, 

Jobn never was found in a murmuring mood; 

For this he was constantly heard to declare, 

What he could not prevent, he would cheerfully 
bear. 


For why should I grumble and murmur? he said, 

If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread; 

And though fretting may make my calamities 
deeper, 

It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper 

If John was afflicted with sickness or pain, 

He wished himself better, but did not complain ; 

Nor lie down to fret in despondence and sorrow, 

But said—that he hoped to be better tomorrow. 


If any one wronged him or treated him ill, 

Why, John was good-natured and sociable still; 

For he said—that revenging the injury done 

Would be making two rogues, when there need be 
but one. 


And thus honest John, though his station was hum- 


Passed through this sad world without even a 
grumble ; 

And I wish that some folks, who are greater and 
richer, 

Would copy John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher. 

It strikes me that these views of Mr. Tomp- 
kins—I do not suppose that hedgers and 
ditchers in England a century ago were ad- 
dressed as “‘ Mr.’’—are sound, and will bear 
thinking over and applying to our modern 
life even in Boston and Chicago! 

If any are interested to learn more of that 
remarkable Taylor family, which included 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, author of many famous 
books, they should read ‘‘The Family Pen.’’ 

NEW QUESTIONS 
NEw Lonpon, Cr. 
. . . Can you tell me where to find the poem 
beginning, 
Sweet vale of Pomfret, ’tis to thee 
I offer now my poesy? 
Mrs. B. 


I wrote to a friend in that beautiful Con- 
necticut town, who replied that it was prob- 
ably written by Lonise Chandler Moulton, 
But I fail to find it in her published poems. 


Mrs. S. of Topeka, Kan., “would like to 
know the whole story in rhyme beginning,”’ 
Whirapsy, little Whimpsy, cried so loud one day, 
His grandma couldn’t stand it, and his mother ran 

away. 

I do not think it was Milton, or Watts, or 
Jane Taylor. [It sounds more like Mrs. Goose. 


LAM. 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


VIII. SALVATION * 


By Rev. A. 


Damascus, seen from a distance, is one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. Many 
of its homes are embowered in trees. Not 
only noble shade trees line the streets, but the 
apple, pear, orange, walnut, fig and pomegran- 
ate stretch their boughs over garden walls and 
their blossoms lade the air with perfume. The 
soil ytelds a wealth of produce and roses 
bloom in profusion. Yet the city is almost 
surrounded by the desert. On two sides it is 
walled in by barren hills, and beyond it to the 
eastward arid sands stretch to the horizon. 
How came this oldest city in the world to 
sprinz up and live so long and become so 
beautiful amid the desolate waste? Pause 
and listen as you walk through its streets, and 
the rippling waters whisper the secret. The 
river Abana pours its clear waters into it 
through a canal of masonry sixty feet wide, 
ani spreads itself in streams and rills through- 
out the plain. Follow up the bed of the stream 
about ten miles and you come to the ruins of 
a temple. Out from beneath them the pure 
waters rush forth, bearing in their bosom the 
life of a city of 200,000 people. 

Ez2kiel in Babylon had a vision of such a 
river. It flowed out from under the temple at 
Jerusalem. made its way with increasing vol- 
ume down through the limestone desert of east- 
ern Jud#i, causing trees to grow and bear 
fruit in profusion on its banks, till it emptied 
into the Dead Sea, sweetening its salt waters 
so that fishermen found profitable living along 
its shores. Professor Toy’s translation of this 
passage is simpler and more vivid than that 
in the Authoriz-d Version, as the quotation of 
verses 10 and 12 will serve to show: 


This water goes forth to the eastern region, 
descends to the Arabah, and goes to the Dead 
Sea, into the salt water which shall then be- 
come fresh. Every living thing that moves, 
wherever the stream comes, shall live; the fish 
sball be very many. Fishers shall stand on it 
from En gedi to En eglaim; a plac3 for the 
spreading of nets shall it be; its fish shall be 
like the fish of the Great Sea, very many... . 
On the stream, on eacb bank, shall grow every 
sort of tree whose fruit is edible; their leaves 
shall not wither, nor their fruit fail; monthly 
shall they bear fresh fruit; for their water 
issues from the sanctuary, and their fruit shall 
be for food, and their leaves for healing. 


The vision was told by the prophet to inspire 
Jewish captives to hope for the salvation of 
their ruined country. He had taught them of 
the glory of God, of the necessity of their 
obedience to him, of his grace in renewing 
them and restoring them to their own land. 
He sees the people returned to Palestine, 
washed with pure water, a new heart given 
to them, the Spirit of God ruling them, while 
they know that Jehovah is their God. The 
picture reveals: 

1. The source of salvation. The elaborate 
description of the temple [Ezek., chs. 40-46], 
may be wearisome to read, but the chief facts 
must be clearly understood—that it is madea 
fit dwelling place for Jehovah, who enters it, 
and that intelligent and orderly worship of 
him is faithfully maintained. Until that has 
been established no stream issues from be- 
n3ath the threshold of the temple. - 

Salvation flows from the house of God. 
Knowledge of God, obedience to him, union 
with him—in these are salvation, personal and 
national. The decayed temple in Jerusalem 
was a fact. It meant a ruined land. That, 
too, was a fact. The vision of the temple re- 
stored was linked with a vision of a country 
teeming with life, prosperity, beauty. That 
represents an abiding truth. Three things 
are sure evidence that God is with his people 
—his house, his Word, his Day. Where these 
have vanished God has withdrawn. If the 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 20. Text, 
Ezek, 47: 1-12. 


E. Dunning 


Lord’s Day ceases to be honored, his Word 
will be forgotten and his house deserted. 
Then all that is of value perishes out of the 
life of the people. Christian nations rule the 
world today. They are strong in proportion 
to the Christian faith inthem. Their strength 
means peace and order for the world. If faith 
in God shou'd grow weak in them, righteous- 
ness would also lose its power to command re- 
spect. Confidence in one another would die. 
Discords would increase. War, destruction, 
desolation surely follow the drying up of the 
river that flows from beneath the threshold of 
the temple. And a soul that cuts itself off 
from that stream is as certain to waste itself 
and be lost as a nation. 

2. The increasing volume of salvation. The 
river of the prophets’ vision grew broader 
and deeper as it advanced toward the Dead 
Sea. So does the river of salvation grow as it 
passes on from man tu man. The temple of 
God is no longer a structure of stones’ and 
timbers. It is the community of believers, 
living stones “built up a spiritual house, to 
be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac 
rifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.”” The study of God’s Word, united 
prayer, the community of interest of disciples 
bring new knowledge of God, new devotion to 
him, which spreads and grows. When the 
spiritual house is filled with the presence of 
God the living stream which flows from it 
will increase in volume. More persons will 
be interested in his trath; worshipers will be 
multiplieil. Look at Ezekiel’s vision. Fix 
your thought steadfastly on it till its meaning 
possesses your mind. Your faithfulness in 
keeping the temple of God fit for his presence 
means the salvation of the world. 

3. The life-giving power of salvation. An 
English writer, [ think it was MacAulay, 
describes an imagined conversation between 
the two great missionaries, Moffatt and Liv- 
ingstone. Sitting on a hillside in Africa, they 
overlook the plain and jungle and picture to 
one another meadows and green fields, pros 
perous villages with white church spires and 
schoolhouses, peaceful and happy homes. Ti 
work such a transformation of the dark con 
tinent these two men and many others gave 
their lives. The fruits of their work are al 
ready wonderful. In Africa, in Asia and in 
great island regions of the Pacific the river 
flowing from beneath the temple is extending 
its healing waters. Not more impressive was 
the vision of fishermen spreading their nets 
on the shores of the Dead Sea than is the 
Christian Paton teaching the savages of the 
Hebrides to throw away their war clubs, to 
make for themselves civilized homes, to be 
kind to their enemies and to live in the Spirit 
of Christ. 

There is life whithersoever the river of sal- 
vation flows. On its banks grow trees for 
food and for medicine. They “bring forth 
new fruit every month because the waters 
thereof issue out of the sanctuary.’”’ We have 
all seen ‘the life springing up by the river—in 
waste places, in city slums, in dark lands and 
in desolate hearts. Those who love God and 
obey him are sound and strong and helpful, 
wherever they are in the world. What, thon, 
is the worthy life? I1t is to dwell on the 
banks of the river of salvation, to cause its 
stream to swell, to send it through all the 
world. Worship God in his house. Let his 
Word dwell in you richly. Hallow his day. 
Give as love to him prompts you to make his 
temple worthy to be his dwelling and to 
spread the river of the gospel of salvation to 
all lands. Live for him, and you will live for- 
ever with him. 





One of the strongest delusions is the idea 
that the widening of life can bring us happi- 
ness or goodness.— W. H. P. Faunce. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIO CHURCH 

A study of Roman Catholicism by a Protes- 
tant is not likely to be heeded by Roman 
Catholics. But, if it be unmistakably compre- 
hensive, clear and fair, it is quite sure to be 
read sooner or later by some among them, and 
to make its justimpression. Roman Catholics 
are not as impervious to argument as some 
suppose. Moreover, most Protestants can 
learn a great deal from such a book. Prof. 
F. H. Foster’s volume, The Fundamental 
Ideas of the Roman Catholic Chu: ch, is a vol- 
ume of this character. He has not made the 
best possible use of his material. He might 
have made his reasoning somewhat crisper 
and more effective. One gets the impression 
of ascholarly arrangement of solid and vital 
facts rather than of a cumulative piece of 
reasoning, the impression of which strength- 
ens with every page. It is unanswerable, but 
this fact might have been rendered far more 
conspicuous, 

In general it may be described as a success- 
ful refutation of nearly every position of im- 
portance advanced by the Roman Church. In 
logie, in history, in common sense, in spiritual 
valae, or in more than one of these depart- 
ments they are proved to be defective and de- 
ceptive. One of the many striking examples 
of the au hor’s able work, for instance, is his 
complete demonstration tbat all Rome’s claims 
depend in the last analysis upon her authority 
and that her authority rests upon her mere 
claims. It is reasoning inacircle. We can- 
uot take space to cite extracts® but have no 
hesitation in saying that we have found the 
author everywhere courteous, even when 
mos: severe, as well as candid. He never 
quibbles or evades. If Roman Catholics read 
his book, however unconvinced they may re- 
main, they cannot truthfally deny either its 
ability or its intent to be fair. 

We believe this would be conceded heartily 
by any intelligent, unprejudiced reader, and 
it is a strong point in favor of any woik. But 
the crit cal expert will do ready justice to 
Professor Foster’s skill in exploring sources 
of evidence, to his discrimination in weighing 
them, to his ability in marshaling his argu- 
ments, and to the irresistibleness of his gen- 
erel conclasions. His book is an important 
contribution to the somewhat voluminous lit- 
erature of the subject. We are glad to see 
that it is wholly free from the unwisdom of 
many modern anti-Romanist publications. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication. } 

FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD 

This study of the appeal to biology or evo- 
lution for human guidance, by Prof. Robert 
Mackintosh of Lancashire Independent Cul- 
lege, is another proof that masterly scholar- 
ship is to be found among the British Noucon- 
formists.- It is a thorough, capable, convine- 
ing work, analyzing and comparing with 
acuteness and fairness the various theories of 
biological and evolutionary experts and point- 
ing out that no theory can be accepted which 
fails to make human progress dependent upon 
the sway of the gospel. It is shown success- 
fully that “‘the one attempt to give authority 
to biology as a guide for human conduct is the 
dcetrine of evolution,” and that “the only 
accredited theory of naturalistic evolution is 
natural selection ”’ which cannot apply where 
reason is at work. 

To us the argument enforcing the vital rela- 
tion of reason to the process is one of the 
most significant and conclusive features of 
the work. The naturalistic schemes are con- 
ceded to have made two important sugges- 
tions, viz., that society is an organism and 
that struggle is indispensable. Butthis strug- 
gle is not simply a rivalry of systems or ideals. 
It is an evolution of one ideal. But evolution 
is not progress unless it implies continuous 
adjastment to a constant environment, which 


does not appear to have been the fact, espe- 


cially in connection with the human race. In 
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this instance “it does not mean progressive di- 
vergence of type from type but progressive 
unifying, all differentiation being strictly held 
subordinate to the unity prescribed b) reason.’’ 

Reason, therefore, is a condition of human 
progress, and where reason is at work there 
is a force operating for progress according to 
an internal Jaw. Moral progress undeniably 
is slow, but it is impossible to suppose that 
only goodness fails to evolve. It is historic 
fact that mere.intellectual culture has failed 
to maintain progress among men. Without 
moral factors there can be no lasting, trust- 
worthy progress. In Jesus Christ alone have 
we the pledge of the human world’s fulfilling 
its destiny. The volume will be appreciated 
by all reverent thinkers and will establish 
them in the Christian faith. [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.] 

WORDSWORTH AND THE COLERIDGES 


This is a book of recollections by an elderly 
man, Mr. Ellis Yarnal), who has enjoyed long 
and exceptionally interesting acquaintance 
with many Englishmen of distinction and of 
position. Wordsworth and the Coleridges are 
only some of those referred to in these pages. 
Matthew Arnold and the Arnold family in 
genera!, Mountague Bernard, W. E. Forster, 
Jobn Bright, Keble, Charles Kingsley, Words- 
worth, John Stuart Mill and many more are 
among those with whom he had some pleasant 
personal association and whom in these chap- 
ters he describes entertainingly. 

The book is not a continuous narrative but 
a selection of somewhat miscellaneous rela- 
tions, arranged without much regard to nat- 
ural order, but all are inherently interesting, 
and many are more than ordinarily valuable 
as unpretending but graphic pictures of peo- 
ple or occurrences. The chapter on the House 
of Commons in 1865, in which a visit to the 
Fiouse by the author made in that year is 
described, when the rela ions of the United 
States with Great Britain came up for di-cus- 
sion, is especially worth reading. All in all, 
the book is a capital piece of work. One of 
the most graphic pictares which it draws is 
that of Hon. Charles Francis Adams, United 
States minister to Eogland during the War of 
the Rebellion. [Macmillan Co. $3 00.) 

RELIGIOUS 

Dr. E. B. Coe, senior minister of the Colle- 
giate Church in New York, is the author of 
Life Indeed [F. H. Revell Co.]. It is a volume 
of discourses conspicuous for their simplicity 
and clearness, blended with a vital earnest- 
ness and a practical pertinence which impress 
the reader as they must have impressed the 
hearer. Evidently they have been used in 
actual pastoral work and for one or another 
reason have proved their value. Among their 
titles are God Wrestling With Men, Putting 
on Christ, The Practical Man’s Mistakes, The 
Leadership of Little Children, etc. The vol- 
ume will bear reading and rereading, and will 
do good service in the devotional hour. It is 
well adapted for religious gatherings in the 
absence of a minister, where a sermon is read 
by some Jayman. 

The Nineteen Letters cf Ben Uziel (Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1 00] contains a series of letters by 
a famous Jew, Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
of Frankfort, which have been t:anslated and 
edited by Rabbi Bernhard Drachmann, Ph. D. 
Rabbi Hirsch was one of the most eminent 
and useful men in the history of Germany. 
He gained a powerful influence over contem- 
porary lewish thought and was instrumental, 
by his fresh and original conception of Juda- 
ism, in helping to rebuild the ancient faith 
upon modern lines in essential harmony with 
its traditional foundation. He succeeded in 
demonstrating, in opposition to the modern 
indifferentism among the Jews, that the sig- 
nificance and beauty of Judaism could be 
abundantly made plain. He was an idealist 
and an extremist, but he was a great man and 
a great leader among his people. These letters, 
which are written simply and effectively, ex- 
press his views in the form of a correspcn1- 
ence between a young Israelite, somewhat 
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inclined to skepticism, and his friend, «a 
learned and famous rabbi. Students of 
Judaism and its history will find the work 
interesting. 

Another volame of sermons is John and Hia 
Friends (Fank & Wagnalls Co. $1.50), by 
Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks. They are revival ser- 
mons which the author preached in his own 
charch, the First Methodist Church in Cleve- 
land. They are not so intellectual as they are 
practical, but they drive home wholesome and 
valuable truths with emphasis. They are 
good examples of a certain kind of popular 
discourse. The Closing Century’s Heritage 
[F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents] is by Rev. J. D. 
Dingwell. In five chapters, respectively headed 
The State, The Church, The Bible, The Pul- 
pit and The Pew, the author points out with 
jadicious discrimination and an earnest desire 
to stimulate his readers to active service how 
the age has pressed responsibilities upon us 
in one or another way and how it also has 
opened new opportunities for consecrated use- 
fulness. The work isthatofa practical and an 
enlightened thinker infused with true spiritual 
fervor. 

The Strict Congregational Church of En- 
field [Hartford Seminary Press] is the title of 
a thesis presented to the Hartford Seminary 
by R-v. O. W. Means of Enfield, in applica- 
tion for the degree of Ph. D. It has special 
interest inasmuch as it is a careful, lucid, his- 
torical study of the ‘‘ Separatist’? movement 
which, chiefly in Connecticut, followed the 
“Great Awakening,” as wellas of the particu- 
lar church of that sort which existed for 
some years in E:. field. It is exhaustive in re- 
search and candid in temper and is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of Congre- 
gationalist bistory in Connecticut. ‘The 
*“Separatists”’ are shown to have been 
chiefly recruited from the less educated mem- 
bers of the c»mmanity, who believed in the 
importance of physical manifestations as to- 
kens of conversion, who were held tegether 
principally by opposition to the regular 
charches, and who became divided and gradu- 
al y disappeared, as soon as they were allowed 
their independent legal existence. The work 
of mutual criticism also was one of those on 
which they were wrecked. 


STORIES 


Rupert by the Grace cf God [Macmillan Co. 
$150) is another sparkling and entertaining 
narrative of Cavalier and Roundhead days by 
Dora G. McChesney. There is rather too 
much fighting, and one wonders at times why 
the other side never gets the best of it. But 
it is Prince Rupert and his followers with 
whom the reader is identified for the time and 
he is led into a successicn of mysteries, in- 
trigues, battles and love affairs, all of which 
occur in a short year or two, so that he won- 
ders how any human life could be crowded so 
full. The women in the story are wonderfuliy 
well drawn, and the portrayal of character in 
general is excellent, although the descriptions 
of strife and adventure reveal a no less able 
pen. In fact, it is a powerful and thoroughly 
interesting story of its class. 

The strong Arm [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25), 
by Robert Barr, is another story, or series of 
stories, of adventure. The Rhine valley and 
its region is the scene of the most of them, 
and the rivalries and warfares of the owners 
of its various castles and their conflicts for 
political supremacy form the bulk of the book. 
It is a picture of wild, adventurous and bois- 
terous, half barbaric, medieval life, which 
nevertheless must have had its fascinations 
for those who lived it, and which certainly 
does not lack interest for those who read about 
it. The standards of life and character were 
different in those days and the quality of 
mind, although often rough and untamed, was 
sterling and sound. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The committee of seven appointed by the 
American Historical Association upon the 
Study of History in Schools (Macmillan Co. 
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50 cents) has made its report. The whole 
subject has been gone over, and the report 
will be found helpful and not merely critical. 
The committee recommend a four years’ course 
divided into four periods, respectively devoted 
to ancient history, medieval and modern En- 
ropean history, English history, and Amer- 
ican history and civil government. An elab- 
orate appendix discusses the condition of his- 
tory in American secondary schools and kin- 
dred topics, and we regard the report as one 
of the most comprehensive and suggestive 
ever made. We cannot take space to charac- 
terize it at length, but recommend it to the 
attention of all educators. 

Prof. A. B. Hart’s Source Book of American 
History {Macmillan Co. 60 cents] is a fine 
piece of historical work, grouping extracts 
from trustworthy records, and with some fac- 
simile illustrations, with the object of showing 
whence our knowledge of history is derived, 
how it is obtained and what the proper use of 
material for history is when discovered. It is 
admirably adapted to give as ample a knowl- 
edge as can be furnished consistently with the 
inevitable limitations of such a work. 

Prof. W. W. Beman and Prin. D. E. Smith 
have revised their Plane and Solid Geometry 
{Ginn & Co. $1.35] in the light of. the experi- 
ence gained by the success of the first edition. 
The authors are progressive in the use and 
appreciation of material, and they have taken 
the lead in simplifying and clarifying their 
subjects. The first edition has been a success, 
and this new edition of the work will not fail 
to be equally serviceable and popular. ——The 
First Book of Word and Sentence Work, or 
Easy Steps in Spelling [Ginn & Co. 20 cents], 
is by M. W. Hazen, is short and is a good book 
for the beginner. 

Edward Knobel’s volume, the Grasses, 
Sedges and Rushes cf the Northern United 
States [Bradlee Whidden. $1.00}, is a capital 
book to have in the family at the countryside 
or the shore. It is illustrated, and belongs 
with books on birds and the others which 
make up the growingly popular and service- 
able household library of natural history for 
our children.—From the same author and 
publisher comes a Field Key tothe Land Birds 
{$1.75}, illustrated with colored plates and 
terse but sufficient descriptions. This is one 
of the best bird handbooks for families that 
we have seen. —In Clay Modeling for Schools 
{Ginn & Co. 80 cents] Anna M. Holland gives 
biief but pertinent and serviceable directions 
for beginners in the use of clay in education. 
Of course such a book is not intended as a 
substitute for teaching, but only an assistance. 

The Bee People at Home [{A. C. McClurg & 
Co.], by Margaret W. Morley, is a dainty and 
tempting little book, as interesting as it is in- 
structive, about the honeybee. The design 
on the cover and the numerous illustrations 
are finely done and the book is one which 
older people will read and enjoy. 

A new volume in the Home and School 
Library is the Wonderful Story of Peter 
Schlemihl [Ginn & Co. 35 cents]. It is Dr. 
Hedge’s translation of von Chamisso’s origi- 
nal, and Rev. W. R. Alger has furnished the 
introduction. 

Katharine H. Schute has selected the con- 
tents of The Landcf Song (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.)}, a collection of poetry, in three volumes, 
for the use of schools below the high school 
grade, and Dr. Larkin Dunton has edited the 
work. The result is a collection full of inter- 
est and value, embodying many of the best 
poems in the language and arranged with due 
regard to the needs of scholars of different 
ages. The books are illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, in The Heart of 
Man (Macmillan Co. $1.50] has gathered four 
essays—Taormina, A New Defence of Poetry, 
Democracy and The Ride. The first has ap. 
peared in the Century ; the others are new. 
In Taormina the author gives impressions and 
reflections and narrates the legends of the fa- 
mous Sicilian place, the beauty of which is 
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world-famed. In the other three papers he 
seeks to show that poetry, politics and religion 
are outgrowths of the same human spirit, and 
each is an interesting and able paper. The 
course of thought in his New Defence of 
Poetry is at once analytical and philosophical 
and appeals toall that is highest in the human 
heart. It emphasizes the fact of the univer- 
sality of idealism in some sense, so that the 
craving for the poetical in fact and in form is 
general. It is a justification and exaltation of 
poetry from the loftiest point of view. The 
same elevated sentiment is shown in his dis- 
cussion of democracy, which, when rightly 
understood, is for the nation the true embodi- 
ment of the ideal life. The religious side of 
the author’s mind comes most into prominence 
in the last essay. It is a noble and uplifting 
appeal to the reader for faith in God and in 
humanity and for loving, devoted service. 
The writer is one of the most efficient of our 
modern essay writers as well as one of the 
most virile thinkers, and in this volume he is 
at his best. 

The whole world is watching with close in- 
terest the outcome of the Dreyfus trial in 
France. It seems clear that Captain Dreyfus 
has been the victim of a conspiracy not less 
dangerous to the safety of the Kepublic than 
unfair and cruel tohim. But at last, however 
tardily, justice seems likely to be done and 
the safety of the state also seems assured. 
The reason for the publication of these most 
intimate domestic Letters of Captain Dreyfus 
to His Wife(Harper & Bros. $1.00jis this. A 
most infamous feature of the persecution of this 
officer has been an attempt to persuade the 
public that he had been not only a traitor to 
his country but a profligate and unfaithful to 
his wife. Todemonstrate his unswerving loy- 
alty to her Madame Dreyfus at last has con- 
sented to let the world read her husband’s let- 
ters to herself. They are most pathetic in 
their tender devotion to her and to their chil- 
dren, as well as in their asseverations of in- 
nocence of any crime against France, and in 
their assurance that somehow at some time 
his honor would be cleared of the apparently 
indelible stain upon it. They also are strik- 
ingly free from vindictiveness, in spite of some 
expressions of a desire to be avenged upon 
the criminal who had made Dreyfus his vic- 
tim. They leave no doubt of the writer’s in- 
tegrity and loftiness of character, and cannot 
fail to have great weight with the public. 

Mr. A. G. White has translated from the 
second French edition Dr. Alfred Binet’s 
little book The Psychology of Reasoning 
{Open Court Pub. Co. 75 cents], which is 
based on experimental researches in hypno- 
tism. The substance of it is contained in the 


“statement that ‘‘reasoning is the establish- 


ment of an association between two states of 
consciousness, by means of an intermediate 
state of consciousness which resembles the 
first state, which is associated with the sec- 
ond, and which, by fusing itself with the first, 
associates it with the second.’’ The author 


‘claims that the theory of these images is ap- 


plicable to reasonings of every kind, and con- 
stitutes a general theory of reasoning. His 
course of thought is interesting and instruct- 
ive and illuminated by a large number of facts 
drawa from his experiments. 

Dr. Robert Walters’s volume, Vital Science 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], appeals prima- 
rily to the general reader, but is of special in- 
terest to medical men. It is a long, elaborate 
study of the philosophy of being which is sup- 
posed to lead up to the announcementof Life’s 
Great Law, which is followed by suggestions 
for use in medical practice. Life’s great law 
is asserted to be the analogue of the attraction 
of gravitation. It appears to be stated thus: 
‘Every particle of living matter in the or- 
ganized body is under the dominion of Vital 
Force, endowed with the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, which is the first and all-controlling 
law of vital expression.”” This is true, appar- 
ently, but it does not strike us as a new dis- 
covery, and the author does not make as clear 
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and positive use of it as we expected. The 
teaching of the book as to practice seems to 
be familiar also, viz , to give as little medicine 
as possible and to aid nature to do her restora- 
tive work, which unquestionably is sound 
doctrine. 


NOTES 


— A new edition of Captain Mahan’s Life 
of Nelson is out at a lower price than that of 
the first edition. 

—— It seems to be conceded that the recent 
attempts to start Sunday papers in England 
were financial failures. 


— A new phrenological magazine in Chi- 
cago has the clumsy but pertinent title, Your 
Head and What Is in It. 


—— The memoirs of Victor Hugo are to ap- 
pear simultaneously in New York, Paris and 
London in October. They area trifle late and 
the ground has been covered pretty well al- 
ready. 

—— One hears little in these days about the 
late E. P. Roe.- But in 1898 his Barriers 
Burned Away sold to the extent of 17,000 
copies, and more than 100,000 copies of his 
writings were sold in all. 

— Mr. D. S. Mitchell of Sydney, New 
South Wales, has given to the public library 
of that city a collection of books, MSS. en- 
gravings, etc , valued at $500,000 or more. A 
new library building thus is rendered neces- 
sary and is to be erected. 

— Very few original manuscripts of 
Charles Dickens’s writings remain. Those of 
Our Mutual Friend, given by the author to 
Mr. E. S. Dallas and finally acquired by the 
late George W. Childs of Philadelphia; of 
Great Expectations, given to Rev. C. H. 
Townshend and now in the museum at Wis- 
bech, Cambs. ; and that of The Battle of Life 
probably are the only ones. 


"—— The correspondent of Literature in 
France writes that, although M. Brunetiére, 
whose lectures in this city attracted so much 
attention a year ago, ‘‘ still dominates French 
criticism as with a rod of iron,’”’ he has been 
‘“‘abandoned by the university, whose more 
distinguished scholars have shown the un- 
scientific character of his method and the 
superficial nature of his results.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


United Soc. of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
THE BIBLE IN LESSON AND STORY. By Ruth 
Mowry Brown. pp. 254 i 25. 
JUNIOR RECITATIONS. No.1. By Amos R. Wells. 
pp. 125. 560 cents. 
American Book Co. New Y 
Cpemmay SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By wr “di Milne, 
Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 154. 65 cents. 
PLANE ‘GuomerRy. By W. J. Milne, fa Dy 
.L D. pp 
PLANE yee? SoLID GEOMETRY. By W. J. Milne, 
.D.,&£L.D. pp. 384. 
D Appleton & Co. New York. 
UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS. By Oscar P. Austin. 
pp. 346. be cents. 
‘aton & Mains. New Yi 
=. he 7 Handolph 8. Foster, D. dD, sft D. pp. 
Fords, Seales indie New Yi 
PATRIOTIC NUGGETS. Gathered by John. i How- 
ard. pp. 204, 40 cents. 
PAPER COVERS 
Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY HKLD AT BAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL., MAY 1899. - 130. 
Methodist Mission Press. Foo Chow. 
A ROADSIDE apheon. By Rev. Dwight Goddard 
and Frances E. N. Goddard, M. D. pp. 38. 


hase Bros. Haverhill. 


Ci 
- THE ged AND OTHERS. By E. A. Kimball. 


pp. 7 
@. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS ase Com- 
MITTEE REPORTS. pp. 320. ha — 
Am. Bible poet I 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL Fy 5 231, 


MAGAZINES 
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Events and Drifts in the Educational World 


_— Rey. A. D. Mayo, well known for his 
work in the South as a promoter of education, 
is writing a history of the American Common 
School. 

—_— Of the 2,284 stndents matriculated at 
the German universities this summer, America 
—the United States and Canada—has 300 en- 
rolled. Russia has 584. 


—— The retirement of Lord Kelvin from the. 


chair of natural philosophy in Glasgow Uni- 
versity ends a remarkable career of scientific 
teaching. He has held the chair fifty-three 
years. 

—— Sir John Stainer, professor of music in 
Oxford University, has just celebrated fifty 
years of service of one sort or another in the 
noble art of religious edification through 
music 

—— Rev. Louis Holden, professor of ora- 
tory at Beloit College since 1891, has been 
elected president of Wooster University, Ohio, 
to succeed Rev. S. F. Scovel, resigned. He is 
a graduate of Beloit College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

— Zion’s Herald, discussing the needs of 
New England Methodist educational instita- 
tions and interests, insists that the most press- 
ing demand of the hour is the sufficient en- 
dowment of the preparatory schools, such as 
those at Wilbraham, Kent’s Hill and East 
Greenwich. 

—— Both The Spectator and The Speaker, 
leading English weeklies, in their reviews of 
Mr. S. T. Dutton’s recent work on Social Phases 
of Education in the School and in the Home, 
speak highly of it. Mr. Dutton is the well- 
known head of the Brookline schools, and is a 
loyal Congregational layman. 


—— The cosmopolitanism of the summer 
schools, the splendid service they render in 
binding sections of the country together, may 
be inferred from the statement that five nations 
and thirty. three States of the Union were rep- 
resented by the students at the Harvard 
Summer School this year. 


——- The special npmber of The School 
Journal, recently issued to mark the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its birth, is a work of the 
editor and publisher’s art which if perused 
carefully will widen greatly the vista of those 
who may have a narrow conception of up-to- 
date pedagogical methods, devices, appliances 
and personalities. 


—~ Rey. G. P. Anderson, now a private in 
the Second Oregon, which is just home from 
the Philippines, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the city of 
Manila. He is a graduate of Whitman Col- 
lege and Yale Seminary and is a brother of 
Prof. L. F. Anderson of Whitman. He has 
been an instructor in Portland University 
and is said to be a linguist of much promise, 


~—— The American Agriculturist has re- 
cent!y published returns from 178 universities 
and colleges in this country, with an attend- 
ance of 62,000 students, that is, nearly two- 
thirds of the total enrollment in the higher ed- 
ucational institutions of the country. It finds 
that « trifle over forty per cent. of the college 
stucents of the country still come from the 
agrivultural classes. From what other nation 
in the world could a like return come? 


~—— Disgusted with the lack of self-restraint 
and self-initiative which their compatriots as 
a rule show, a band of French patriots have 
decided to promote the establishment of 
Schools like Rugby, schools similar to those 
which they contend have done so much to 
make the Englishman the strong, resourceful, 
law-respecting, self-controlling person that 
he is. The curriculum will include less men- 
tal work than the French state schools, and 
provide for much out of-door life, sports and 
for instruction in workshops. 


—— The enlistment of Albert Shaw, Esq, 
in the cause of Southern education, and the re- 
form of present methods of administering aid 
from the North, is an event of more than usaal 
importance, as those who read his comments 
on the subject in the August Review of Re- 
views will perceive. This same issue is valu- 
able also for the paper by Dr. J. L. M.. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody and Slater funds, read 
before the Capon Springs Conference, in 
which he described the actual condition of 
the Southern whites and blacks and their 
schools at the present time. 


—— The University of Pennsylvania, alive 
to the demands of the hour, announces that 
with the opening of the next college year it 
will offer a two years’ course in commerce, di- 
plomacy and international law. It is designed 
to train young men for our diplomatic and 
consular service, Students will be able to 
supplement theoretical information by study 
of the great Commercial Museum’s contents, 
which institution is to be permanently located 
hereafter near the university grounds. Tra- 
dition has it that Philadelphia is slow, but in 
this matter she is far ahead of any city in the 
country. 

— The czar of Russia has ordered the 
rematriculation of all students compromised 
in the recent disturbances in the univer- 
sities of Russia, which led to the closing 
of the doors of most of them for lack 
of students. The trouble originated in the 
University of St. Petersburg over student 
privileges abolished by an over-zealous rector. 
The rapidity with which the students through- 
out the empire heard.of the St. Petersburg 
affair and made it their cause alarmed the 
Russian bureaucracy more than any recent 
event. The decision of the czar is practically 
a victory for the students. 


—— One of the most interesting and original 
of the summer schools is that held annually 
by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York city, which undertakes to give to men 
and women gathered from many States and 
institutions of learning that practical knowl- 
edge of social conditions, that clinical experi- 
enee, which it would be impossible for them 
to get anywhere in any like degree save in a 
great city. The course is five weeks long, 
and is in charge of Philip W. Ayres, Ph. D. 
Scholarships provide several of the students 
with an inexpensive way of accomplishing 
their purpose. Tuition is free. The morn- 
ings are spent in listening to lectures, in dis- 
cussions of the same, and in reviews of the 
experiences of the prior afternoon. The after- 
noons are spent in visiting institutions and in 
studying life at first hand. 


—— Stirred with emulation by the success 
of the training schools for the Unitarian and 
Congregational clergy at Oxford University, 
and incited to act by the perilous condition of 
their own theological schools as they now are, 
the Wesleyans of England are seriously con- 
sidering a project of combining most, if not 
all, of their theological schools in a new one, 
to be established under the eaves of Oxford. 
It would be generously endowed, have every 
facility for study, enlist a staff of the most 
competent instructors and be open to all 
branches of the Methodist Church at home 
and abroad. That it would raise the standard 
of education in the denomination immensely, 
and at once draw the various sections of the 
sect together in a way that might result in 
formal union ultimately, there can be little 
doubt. As for the disposition to get under 
the shelter and near the atmosphere of a great 
university, that is a sentiment which is being 
felt more and more inthis country. President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, at 
the recent Commencement at Andover Sem- 
inary, urged that such was the drift of thought 
in this country, and practically intimated that 


such must be Andover’s course if it would 
persist. 


—— At the recent annual convention of the 
American Institute of Instruction, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed, expressing the 
sentiments and opinions of the body as to the 
policy the United States should pursue in 
dealing with the educational problems which 
have arisen in Porto Rico, Cuba and the 
Philippines: 


Resolved, That the educational policy of 
our new possessions be shaped and adminis- 
tered by recognized educators. 

That the schools be kept alienated from all 
sectarian interference and control. 

That the principles of a free and democratic 
education be observed. 

That the English language be introduced 
and become the common language of the 
schools in the most expeditious but frictionless 
manner possible; and, 

That all funds appropriated and distributed 
by Government for school instruction shall be 
given only to those schools which are free and 
public, in which the English language is taught 
and used, and which are absolutely under the 
control of the Government. - 

That appropriations for education be in pro- 
portion to the importance and value of the 
subject as compared with all other interests. 


—— In the very nature of the case the type 
of university to be developed on the Pacific 
Coast farthest removed from Europe, fronting 
the Orient, and with the abounding life and 
new ideals of the American democracy at its 
back, is not to be that of the Eastern States, 
much less classic Oxford or Cambridge. What 
its ideals are to be may be gathered perhaps 
from a recent talk of President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, who said: 


The university of today is alert to all 
the problems of social and political develop- 
ment. The poorhouse, the jail, the caucus, 
the legislature, the army, the discordant de- 
mands of freedom and order—all these call for 
closest attention of the university student. 
There are just as many classical scholars to- 
day as there ever were, but they no longer bar 
the way to men of other powers and other 
tastes. The classics no longer close the door 
to other forms of culture. He who writes 
Latin verses still finds his place in the univer- 
sity, provided only that his verses are good 
enough to be worth writing. Buthe not longer 
occupies the sole place of honor or even the 
front seat in the lecture hall. The man who 
knows steam engines has an equal place in the 
university and an equal share in the honors of 
scholarship. With the advent of realities 
spurious honors disappear. 

It is not for the university to decide on the 
relative values of knowledge. Each man 
makes his own market, controlled by his own 
standards. It is for the university to see that 
all standards are honest, that all work is gen- 
uine. Todo this it must cast off many of its 
own shams of the past. Its titles and privi- 
leges, its prizes and honors, its distinctions 
and degrees, its caps and gowns and chaplets 
of laurel berries—all the playthings and milli- 
nery of its youth it must cast away with its 
full maturity. These prizes of learning are 
but baby toys to the man of power. To send 
forth men of power the university exists... . 

**So long as the grass does not grow in the 
path from the farmhouse to the university, to 
borrow Ian Maclaren’s phrase, so long is the 
republic safe. So long as the people can be- 
come enlightened and wise, rich and poor 
alike, so long shall government of the people, 
by the people and for the people endure upon 
the earth. Wisdom, virtue and religion alike 
it is the province of the university to cultivate 
and intensify. It can accept no shams in wis- 
dom, still less in virtue or in religion, but a 
life without these is the greatest sham of all. 





Better the world should know you as a sin- 
ner than God know you as a hypocrite.—Dan- 
ish Proverb. 
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Glimpses of Life at the Summer Schools 


The Quest for Knowledge Under Hot Weather Conditions 


Clark University 


The summer at Clark University has been 
made memorable by the celebration, July 5 to 
10, of the institution’s tenth anniversary, and 
the bringing together on that occasion from 
the universities of the old world five masters 
of instruction. Such a gathering of famous 
educators probably never occurred before. 
When Pres. G. Stanley Hall first conceived 
the idea it was pronounced an impossibility. 
But with characteristic persistence he under- 
took the work, raised $5,000, and invited and 
secured these men: Prof. E. Picard of the 
University of Paris, acknowledged as the first 
authority in mathematics; Prof. L. Boltzman 
of the University of Vienna, the foremost 
scholar in physics; Prof. Angelo Morro of 
Tarip, teacher of physiology; Prof. Ramon y 
Cajal, rector of the University of Madrid, 
who has startled the world by his discoveries 
and demonstrations of the structure functions 
and processes of the living brain; Prof. Au- 
gust Forel of Zurich, famous for his stand 
and aggressiveness on the temperance ques- 
tion, even advocating total abstinence for the 
Germans. Each one delivered four lectures 
on their themes, exc6pt Professor Forel, who 
only spoke twice, on Hypnotism and on Ants, 
and then was away to Texas to study a new 
variety of this interesting insect. These lec- 
tures were delivered in French or German 
and it was not expected that the attendance 
would be large, but more than 125 leading in- 
. structors in the land assembled to hear these 
men. At the close of the session the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred upon the visiting 
scholars. An effort was made to secure Pro- 
fessor Roentgen, discoverer of the X rays, 
but the university would not grant him leave 
of absence. 

The seventh session of the summer school 
proper open-d July 13 and closed on the 26th. 
Somewhat over 200 were in attendance. The 
regular work of the university is in purely 
post-graduate courses and is int nded to pro- 
vide in this country what graduates have been 
accustomed to go abroad to secure. The uni- 
versity has nt yet filled out its intended scope 
of work, having at present but six dspart- 
ments, psychology, pedagogy, mathematics, 
physics, biol gy and chemistry. Its work is 
largely investigation and research. Thorough- 
ness rather than many departments has been 
its policy. Over 300 trained experts have gone 
out as instructors in our colleges. The work 
in child psychology, which has attracted so 
much p pular attention, is not a prominent 
feature of the institution. No lectures have 
been given on the subject, only a few popular 
and informal talks. It is simply a feature of 
the subject of psychology and serves to illus- 
trate the work of research that is going on in 
all departme nts. 

The sammer school presents only a part of 
the work of the university this year, being 
confined principally to pedagogy, biology and 
psychology, with special emphasis on an- 
thropology. The lectures are pepular rather 
than technical and adapted to school superin- 
tendents, normal teachers, and this year kin- 
dergarten methods have received attention. 
The most possible has been crowded into the 
two weeks, there beiog twelve to fourteen 
hours each day of lectures and laboratory 
demonstration. President Hall bas lectured 
daily on psychology and the development of 
the human soul. Evolution has been set 
forth as the basis of the theory of education. 
President Hall treated such subjects as the 
evolution of the primitive sensations, fear, an- 
ger. Professor Chamberlin lectured on an- 
thropology, and Professor Tyler of Amherst 
College gave two lectures on the struggle for 
existence and conformity to envirc nment 
along the same lines of evolution. Dr. San- 


ford’s lectures were upon comparative and 
individual psychology. Dr. Lindley spoke on 
general psychology, and Dr. Kline gave lab- 
oratory demonstration along similar lines. 
Dr. Burnham spoke on school hygiene and its 
application to school activities and school 
accommodations. Drs. Meyer and Goddard 
lectured four hours daily and gave laboratory 
demonstration in neurology and the develop- 
ment of the nervous system and its fanctions. 

Perhaps the most popular lectures were Dr. 
Hodge’s twelve lectures in nature studies. 
Such subjects as plants, trees, toads, fishes, 
snakes and turtles, insects, birds, bacteria 
and molds were treated. How to protect the 
birds and how to interest the children in them 


were presented in fascinating ways. 
KE, W. P. 


Harvard 


The plan of the Harvard Summer School, 
which opened July 5 and continues until Aug. 
16, is, in some respects, different from that of 
any other in the country. Its students are 
mainly teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational work. This may also be said of the 
students at other points, but the character of 
the instruction at Cambridge is distinctively 
different. In its scope it is thoroughly tech- 
nical and professional, and in order to accom- 
plish the prescribed amount of study there 
must be hard work kept up through the en- 
tire course. Other institutions offer, perhaps, 
equally technical and scientific courses, but 
they are given primarily for the benefit of 
their own students. 

The Harvard school, established thirty 
years ago, has been constantly enlarging its 
usefulness by the addition of new courses and 
by raising its standards. It has met with 
strong opposition until within a few years 
on the part of some of the prominent officials 
of the college, and for years its champion, 
Professor Shaler, had to exercise all his pow- 
ers of eloquence to secure its continuance. 
With the popularity the school has attained 
within the last few years the doubts of those 
at first skeptical have been set at rest. Now 
there is a unanim: us feeling on the part of 
both overseers and instructors that the sum- 
mer school is a center for educational stim- 
ulas, and that it is one of the most valuable 
departments of ihe university. 

The certificates granted by the summer 
school instructors are eagerly sought for and 
entitle their holders to consideration wherever 
presented. The men and women who work 
for them are in large part teachers in the 
higher institutions of learning, school super- 
intendents, college graduates and specialists 
in various professional lines. About 700 stu- 
dents have been in attendance this year. 
Next to the New England States the largest 
delegation is from New York, and that State 
is followed closely by the Southern States, 
which have sent a large contingent. 

No less than forty-seven different courses 
have been offered. That in English composi- 
tion has been the most popular, Mr. Hurlburt 
having in the elementary course alone a mem- 
bership of over sixty. The course in educa- 
tion and teaching, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hanus and Mr. Locke, has also been 
largely attended. Professor Davis in geog- 
raphy and Professor Shaler in geology have 
proved, as usual, magnets of attraction. The 
new courses have been one in Spanish and 
one in designing. It was expected that there 
would be but small attendance on the latter 
course, as it had been but little advertised, 
but over sixty persons applied for admission. 

A new feature was the opening of a ‘“‘ wom- 
an’s room” for the use of the students. The 
** preachers’ suite”’ in Wadsworth House has 
been used for the purpose, and many women 


have visited it every day. Eleven evening 
lectures have been given free to members of 
the school by men best qualified to speak on 
their various subjects. The course included 
lectures on wireless telegraphy, Jiquid air and 
imperialism. The School of Medicine offere’ 
valuable courses during its summer session 
and was well attended, several of the students 
being physicians of standing from suburban 
towns. The historical excursions on Satur- 
days to points of local interest have proved, 
if posgible, more attractive than ever, about 
200 persons taking the excursions each week. 
P. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The summer courses given at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, like these at 
Chicago, are closely related to the regular ¢o)- 
lege work and cover, in nearly every instance, 
the same ground as the regular courses. They 
were undertaken primarily for the benefit of 
students of theinstitution who had deficiencies 
to make up or who wished to carry on ad- 
vanced work in the regular courses. Every 
year, however, the number of persons from 
outside wishing to avail themselves of the in- 
struction offered has increased. This year the 
membership of the school has been about 225 

Some of the courses this summer were a pri- 
vate undertaking on the part of the instructors, 
but the greater part were organized under the 
auspices of the institute. The largest number 
of students in any one department was found 
in the shopwork department, which included 
woodwork, forging, clipping and filing and 
machine-tool work. The next two popular 
courses were those in physics and chemistry. 
These have always been well attended, the 
magnificently equipped laboratories of the in 
stitute offering unrivaled opportunities for 
experimentation and practice. The biologica) 
courses have also been popular. Other courses 
were those in mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, architecture, European history, modern 
languages, mechanism and surveying. Most 
of the courses began in early Jone and ex 
tended until the third week in July. D 


Amherst 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
is holding its twenty-sixty session at Am- 
herst, having about 200 pupils, largely teach- 
ers, coming from all parts of the -c: untry. 
Over forty of them are in the library economy 
department, which has been a fl »urishing one 
for the last nine years. Dr. Sauveur contin- 
urs to receive unstinted praise for his remark- 
able ability as a teacher of French by the 
“natural method,” and is ably seconded by 
competent teachers for the other languages, 
Spanish being taught this summer by Profes- 
sor Cortina of New York. Dr. William J. 
Rolfe of Cambridge gives interesting courses 
in English and secures large classes. 

Amherst College looks forward to the begin- 
ning of a new year with confident expectation 
that it will usher in an era of growth and 
prosperity. President Harriss regarded as 
one who may be depended on to guide the 
college wisely and to conserve all its interests, 
while ready to do all that can be done to de- 
velop the institution along new lines of use- 
fulness. He will enter upon his duties as 
president at the opening of the college year, 
which by a slight change recently made in the 
calendar will be on Sept. 21, the summer va- 
cation being prolonged one week. 

A good many members of the faculty are 
away taking needed rest, but some are in 
town engaged in special work in preparation 
for next year. Prefessor Todd is making ar- 
rangements for observing the eclipse of the 
sun next year in Georgia, when he hopes to 
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put to practical ase his ingenious devices for 
securing a large number of photographs of 
the corona by thé automatic action of several 
eameras connected by an electrical synchro- 
nizing apparatus. In previous attempts with 
this apparatus, first in West Africa in 1889 
and then in Japan in 1896, cloudy skies pre- 
vented success, but the instruments were 
found to work perfectly and only an eclipse 
with clear sky is needed for this apparatus to 
furnish an interesting photographic story of 
the successive phenomena. 

The summer has thus far been one of won- 
derful beauty in the Connecticut Valley, and 
the multitudes who have attended the assem- 
blies at Laurel Park and at Northfield as well 
as the school here have been enraptured with 
the charms of the scenery and of these de- 
lightfal summer days. Year by year the 
number grows of those who prefer to devote 
a part of their vacation to study and to intel- 
lectual and spiritual refreshment amid the 
hills and by the watersides of this favored 
part of Massachusetts. w. I. F. 





Recent Developments at Horace 
Mann’s College 


BY PROF, AMOS BR. WELLS 


All Americans should be interested in what- 
ever concerns the memory of our great pioneer 
edacator, Horace Mann. And all citizens of 
New England especially should remember 
that one year, about the middle of this century, 
he was offered at the same time the nomina- 
tion for governor of Massachusetts, equiva- 
lent to election, and the presidency of a col- 
lege that was to be founded in what was then 
the far West—Ohio. He was not long in 
choosing the latter, because at Antioch Col- 
lege the startling experiment of coeducation 
was to be made, and negroes were to be re- 
seived on equal terms with whites. He went 
out to Yellow Springs, and found a college 
lifting itself fromthe mud. It is a tradition 
still told dn that beautifal campus that in the 
early days the students were obliged to carry 
sticks to scrape the rapidly accumulating clay 
from their shoes, or they could make no prog- 
ress at all. To Antioch College Horace Mann 
gave unstinted the richest fruit of bis mature 
powers, impressing himself on the institution 
as few college presidents have ever impressed 
themselves on their schools, and it was there, 
worn out, that the great man died. 

This year, at the forty-second Commence- 
ment, the college planned something that 
would have rejoiced its founder’s heart, 
namely, the establishment one year hence, as 
its principal department, of the Horace Mann 
Teachers’ College. It is hoped that this new- 
old institution will do for the West what the 
Teachers’ College of Colambia University is 
doing for the East. one 

The new president of the college, who has 
just accepted the post, is Hon. William A. 
Bell of Indianapolis—a man precisely suited 
to the important task. As State superin- 
tendent of education and editor for many 
years of The Indiana School Journal, he has 
won the confidence and high regard of all the 
Western teachers. One of Horace Mann’s 
graduates, he will carry into fresh fields all 
the best traditions of the college. Congrega- 
tionalists will be interested in knowing that 
he belongs to that denomination of Christians 
with whom there has been so much talk of 
uniting and with whom a union may yet be 

effected. 

Following out Horace Mann’s impetus, 
Antioch students have always turned most 
readily to the teacher’s calling, and from her 
faculty or graduates many leading institu- 
tions have drawn. The list includes: Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, Ex Presi- 
dent Hill of Harvard, Ex-President Irvipe of 
Wellesley, to name only those in the imme- 
diate ‘neighborhood of Boston. The board of 
trustees and the general management of the 
eollege are to be transferred as rapidly as 
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may be to the hands of the large and influ- 
ential body of Antioch’s old students, and in 
accordance with this policy there were added 
tothe board of trustees at this last Commence- 
ment Rev. James De Normandie of Roxbury, 
Franklin W. Hooper, the head of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, and Amos R. Wells, managing 
editor of The Christian Endeavor World. 
It is planned to form an Antioch Club in Bos- 
ton, where a large number of former students 
reside, and many others throughout New 
England will be glad to put themselves in 
touch, through this club, with the college 
where Horace Mann still lives and where, of 
all places in the world, his name is oftenest 
spoken and his ideas are held in highest 
honor. 








The Convention Idea in Mexico 
BY REV. JAMES D. EATON 


Although to a stranger Mexico may appear 
to be delightfally antique in its prehistoric 
remains, its solidiy constructed buildings and 
the costumes and customs of its people, yet 
the Mexicans who have been brought into 
contact with the outside world show great 
readiness to adopt the newest and best things. 

In the near past a popular gathering of any 
kind, except perhaps a pilgrimage to a noted 
shrine or a massing of insurgents, would have 
been as great a novelty as an are light. There 
was nothing corresponding to political or re- 
ligious conventions, so common in America, 
for the prevailing ideas in church and state 
were wholly opposed to such assemblies. All 
its government is paternal in character, and 
does not yet regard its children as capable of 
counseling or guiding. 

It is worthy of note, therefore, that through 
the inflaence of evangelical Christianity the 
idea of conventions for promoting spiritual 
life, comparing methods of work, extending 
mutual acquaintance amongst completely iso- 
lated districts and studying problems is re- 
ceived with rapidly growing favor. ‘Ihus the 
induence of Christian missions, far from alien- 
ating the affections of the people from their 
own soil, or making them ready instruments 
for treacherous use by a foreign invader, as 
charged by the clerical party, is actually train- 
ing them to become more thoughtful and united 
patriots. 

At the late convention of Christian Endeav- 
orers, Epworth Leaguers and Sunday school 
workers, held in San Luis Potosi, in the C. E, 
rally the sentiment that was received with the 
greatest applause was that the motto of the 
societies should be “‘not Mezico para los 
Americanos, but Mezico para Cristo.’’ ‘The 
white badges of the delegates, showing in the 
center the Mexican coat of arms, attracted 
much attention in the streets and hotels. A 
priest who lives near the beautiful church 
where most of the sessions were held re- 
marked to the native pastor that he was as- 
tonished and disturbed to see that so many 
familie, representing both the well-to-do and 
the humbler classes, had been won by Prot- 
estantism, yet he added that such evident sin- 
cerity and energy deserved to succeed. 

Large sacrifiozs were made to reach the con- 
vention and meet the cost of living there. One 
company of twelve young men, who could not 
pay railroad fares, came on horseback 300 miles, 
bringing their C. E. banner with them, and 
before the convention closed two, for the first 
time, declared themselves for Christ. An- 
other party paid $20 apiece in stage fare to 
reach the nearest railroad. Another delegate, 
who had to travel nearly 800 miles by rail, was 
so impressed that he declares his intention to 
attend all subsequent conventions. 

To a respectful salutation from the Mexican 
National Convention of Young People’s Chris- 
tian Societies the governor replied, in part: 
‘Deeply do I appreciate your message and 
the good wishes you have expressed for this 
republic, and particularly for this State. I 
trust you will kindly convey to all who com- 
prise your worthy convention my thanks, and 
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my best wishes for their happiness, for the 
success of their labors, and that th-ir stay in 
this capital may be pleasant.” Many of the 
civil authorities already understand that 
amongst the Protestants are to be found the 
best friends of good morals and good govern- 
ment. 


The Summer in Canada 


Vacant Pastorates 

A few of these are still noticeable. Zion 
Church, Montreal, has called Rev. Adam 
Murrman to the permanent pastorate, and 
Emmanuel has greatly profited from the three 
months’ supply of Rev. J. M. Smith of Chi- 
cago, who was tendered a farewell reception 
Jaly 31. Zion Church, Toronto, which has 
suffered during recent years by frequent and 
long vacancies, has of late had acceptable sup- 
plies in Rev. S. S. Craig of the Independent 
pulpit, Toronto, and Dr. Davies of Hartford, 
Ct. The Western Church, also of this city, 
has called Rev. J. W. Pedley of London, Ont., 
but if Mr. Pedley accepts another important 
pulpit will be vacant. 


College Matters 

Principal George, D. D., of Montreal has 
returned from England, whither he went in 
the interest of the college. His reception 
abroad was most cordial, and he was in con- 
stant demand for platform and pulpit. One 
of the practical results of his visit will be the 
guarantee of a fund sufficient for the salary 
of another professor for three years. At home 
the movement among the C. FE. Societies for 
the founding of a lectureship on the English 
Bible is meeting with good success. 





Home Missions 

The work on the home field, it is expected, 
will receive new encouragement from the 
presence of Rev. D. B. Hooke, secretary of 
the Colonial Missionary Swciety, London, 
Eng., who will spend the time before the 
International Council in visiting as many 
churches as possible. Mr. Hooke arrived in 
Montreal July 22, and preached in Zion and 
Calvary Churches the following day. From 
Montreal he proceeded to Nova Scotia to join 
Rev. A. F. McGregor, home missionary super- 
intendent, on a tour from the Atlantic to.the 
Pacific. Mush good is expected from the 
visit, since Mr. Hooke has ever shown himself 
a true friend of Canadian work. 


The Foreign Field 

To this interest attention has also been spe- 
cially directei by the departure of three mis- 
sionaries, Miss Helen Melville, Dr. A. Y. Mas- 
sey and Mr. R. G. Moffatt to the Canadian 
station at Chisamba, West Central Africa. 
Previous to their leaving a farewell meeting 
was he'd at Bond Street Church, Toronto, 
when the large lecture-room was crowded to 
the doors. The addresses of the missionaries 
showed the great delight with which they look 
forward to their work, and already new inter- 
est is made manifest at home, the C. E. sccie- 
ties being specially urged to the support of 
Dr. Massey. 


International Council 

Reference was made in a former letter to 
the interest which is manifested in this gather- 
ing, and it is now evident that Toronto will 
share some of the good things that are in store 
for Boston. Over fifty of the English dele 
gates, including some of the most prominent 
ministers and professors of the old land, will 
visit Toronto Sept. 14, 15, when a reception 
and banquet will be tendered. A committee 
representing the city churches will meet the 
visitors at Niagara Falls, and at the first meet- 
ing at Bond Street Church addresses of wel- 
come are expected from Mayor Show and 
Lieutenant Governor Mowat, and responses 
from several delegates. To Rev. Morgan 
Wood thanks are specially due for this fore- 
taste of the council J.P. @. 





He gains enough who loses sorrow.— French 
Proverb. 









The churches of this section confront some 
discouraging conditions. The experiences of 
the hill towns have been paralleled in these 
villages by the sea. For thirty years the 
population has been decreasing slowly but 
steadily. There has been a marked change 
also in the industrial condition. For- 
merly the men were engaged either in the 
India and China trade or in the fisheries. 
The sea was lavish in its gifts, and every 
town was prosperous. But now the foreign 
trade has gone into other hands, and the fish 
have almost entirely forsaken the neighboring 
waters. The former glory of Cape Cod has 
departed. 

But the Cape is by no means dead. The 
people are active and energetic and face these 
changed conditions with good courage. The 
tide of population has already turned in some 
towns. Barnstable and 
Falmouth, for example, 
have made _ substantial 
gains within a few years. 
The increasing number of 
summer visitors require 
a considerable permanent 
population to minister to 
their wants. ‘the develop- 
ment of the cranberry 
culture has brought en- 
couraging financial re- 
turns. There is much 
profit now in the culti- 
vation of certain small 
fruits and vegetables, for 
which the soil and the 
climate seem favorable. 
While the Cape may never 
again enjoy the great pros- 
perity of former years, it 
still has a promising fu- 
ture. 

There are many signs 
of activity in the churches 
of the Cape. The semi- 
annual meetings of Bern- 
stable Conference are 
maintained with enthusi- 
asm, though the churches 
composing it are scattered 
along a line more than 
eighty miles long, from 
Provincetown on the 
northeast to Woods Holl 
on the southwest. The 
last meeting, at Harwich- 
port, brought together representatives of nine- 
teen of the twenty-three churches. 

Two contributions to the religious forces de- 
serve mention—the summer meetings of the 
Christian denomination at Craigville and those 
of the Methodists at Yarmouth. The religious 
influence of these meetings is considerable 
upon the churches of the vicinity. At Craig- 
ville for two years the members of the Cape 
Cod Association of Congregational Ministers 
met with their brethren of the Christian de- 
nomination, and in fellowsbip and co-opera- 
tion realized practically the spirit of the union 
which could not be effected formally between 
the two denominations. ‘The beauty and rest- 
fulness of the place, its outlook over the broad 
waters of the Atlantic, the helpfal services 
and brotherly associations have combined to 
make this an attractive summer home for 
others outside the denomination. 

Another contribution to the higher life of 
the Cape is made by the new State Normal 
School at Hyannis. It has successfully com- 
pleted its second year, graduating its first 
class, numbering nearly twenty. Hitherto 
there has been no school more advanced than 
the high schools nearer than Bridgewater. 
This new institution is a stimulus to the young 
people, offering them not only opportunity for 
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Congregational Interests on Cape Cod 


A Line of Faithful Churches Holding Their Own Against Odds 


By Rev. JoHn J. WALKER, YARMOUTH 


higher education, but also the ideal of the 
educated life. The second summer session, 
designed to help Massachusetts teachers, is 
now being held. Over 100 are now enrolled, 
including representatives from all the New 
England States. 

Congregationalist visitors will be interested 
in the old church at West Barnstable. It 
claims the year 1616 as its birth date, when 
Rev. Henry Jacob organized his church in 
London. In 1634 Rev. John Lothrop, a suc- 
cessor of Mr. Jacob, led a majority of his 
church across the Atlantic to Scituate. But 
because of difficulties there they moved on to 
Barnstable in 1639 and were the first settlers 
of that town. If a Congregational church can 
preserve its identity through various emigra- 
tions, then this has the right tu be called the 
oldest one in the United States. The building 





NANTUCKET CHURCH 


also is venerable, having been erected in 1717. 
The church does not content itself with its 
ancient history, but is active under the leader- 
ship of Rey. E. B. French. 

One of the strongest churches of Cape Cod 
is at Falmouth, of which Rev. Eddy T. Pitts is 
now the pastor. Its founders were of Pilgrim 
stock ; one of the first settlers was Isaac Rob 
inson, son of the Leyden pastor. The church 
was organized in 1708. The present edifice is 
the third in which the church has worshiped. 
It was erected on the village green in 1750 and 
in 1857 was moved to its present site, enlarged 
and remodeled. In its tower hangs a bell 
which was purchased of Paul Revere in 1796. 
This church has a broad field for work. Mr. 
Pitts has successfully inaugurated the Fal- 
mouth Young Men’s Union, with a member- 
ship of over fifty. It proposes physical, men- 
tal, social and moral improvement. Lectures, 
debates and other literary exercises fill the 
semimonthly meetings. A baseball club has 


been organized, rooms have been rented and 
furnished and the union is now equipped for 
valuable work. Miss Antoinette P. Jones, 
well-known to all Christian Endeavorers as 
the superintendent of the Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, is a member and ac- 
tive worker in this church. 
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Harwich has just called Rev. C. H. Rowley, 
formerly at Townsend, Mass. A new parson- 
age, the gift of a friend, is being built. This 
church has had during the last two years 
larger gains in membership than any other in 
the conference—a result of the vigorous evan- 
gelistic campaigns conducted by the former 
pastor, Rev. G. Y. Washburn. Its next neigh- 
bor, Pilgrim Church of Harwichport, stands 
second in point of growth; its pastor, Rev. 
E. T. Ford, has accomplished this through 
patient and persistent preaching and pastoral 
work. A building is now being erected by 
the Ladies’ Circle of Harwichport for their 
own use and the sccial needs of the church. 

Rev. E. C. Wheeler leads the churches at 
Hyannis and West Yarmouth. The former is 
becoming one of the important churches of the 
Cape, not only because of the Normal School, 
but also because of the 
growth of the village asa 
business center for that 
part of the Cape. Sand- 
wich, Centerville, Wellfleet 
and Provincetown have 
pastors who have only re- 
cently begun work. 

Nantucket is geographi- 
cally isolated by fifteen 
miles of ocean, but ecclesi- 
astically it is united with 
Cape Cod, its one Congre- 
gational church being 
in Barnstable Conference. 
This church has had a 
remarkable period of pros- 
perity since its present. 
pastor, Rev. Walcott Fay, 
took charge. Within six 
months after his work 
began the congregations, 
which before had averaged 
not more than thirty, in- 
creased so that the chapel 
could no longer hold them, 
though it seated 400. The 
house of worship had been 
used hitherto only in the 
summer when visitors 
were in town, but a heat- 
ing apparatus was pro- 
vided last winter and the 
church occupied regularly. 
The financial condition is 
sound, and interest con- 
tinues without abate- 
ment. The summer congregation, which rep- 
resents the United States from Maine to 
California, affords a rare opportunity to 
this island church which it is not slow to 
improve. 

Interdenominational fellowship is realized 
in various forms of union work. Few sections 
of Massachusetts have as many conferences 
and neighborhood meetings as Cape Cod. 
The ministers of one part of the Cape have 
recently organized the Cape Cod Club, to 
secure closer fellowship. Edward Everett 
Hale was a guest of this club at a recent 
meeting. 

Something should be said concerning the 
influence of summer visitors on the churches 
of this section. In some cases it is injurious, 
because of their manner of life, and especially 
because of their disregard of the Sabbath. It 
is difficult to combat this influence. On the 
other hand, there are many who render wel- 
come spiritual and financial aid. They bring 
to the weaker churches their strength, their 
enthusiasm, their wisdom, and many a pastor 
has reason to be thankful to his summer 
guests. Drs. Nehemiah Boynton, William H. 
Davis and Samuel Lane Loomis are among 
the prominent Congregationalist pastors who 
make these shores their resting places. 
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How It Educates 
From. Points and Views 

Special numbers in current literature may have 
educational value, as in the case of The Congrega- 
tionalist and the International Council, already 
noted. <A carefully edited and up-tothe-times 
journal can always be regarded as an educational 
factor. 

We wish to point out the emphasis that it puts 
upon the relations of the Christian as a citizen and 
his obligation as a brother to world-wide races. 
An informing course in current events, abridged 
for the busy? is followed by its readers. Add 
to this the equipment obtained for the sustaining of 
all departments of church work ; then add the stim- 
ulus given to heart culture, and it is readily seen 
that such @ paper is a teacher. 

The views one must obtain from such vantage 
ground will prove to be views of advantage. Chris- 
tian instruction and attractive reading come to- 
gether. There is no source as accessible to youth 
along the line of religious education. The pur- 
suit of special studies and activities calls for the 
regular reading of journals concentrating their time 
and strength in those directions. For Congrega- 
tional life and history one should read that paper 
which meets the needs of our churches. 

Here the Points and Views unite. The joint 
View Point is, Subscribe for The Congregationalist. 
Special terms are just now available to new readers. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) o78 me Baseacuseesss HOME MIssIONARY So- 
CIETY regational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Ceaneant New win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Officé hours 9 to'5. An 
nual membershi » fl. -00 ; ife membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS vOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, hee tional House, Bos rank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; C les E. gs ya , Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Y ryt nv 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, y La Salle 

vous ~ Beare OF Missions, Room 704 Scabies 
ational Hou Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. “Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the "West, among the Iudians and Chinese. Boston 

office, 615 Congregational House; went to office, 153 La 
Balle Street. Donations ma: be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hu aie Fourth 
Ave. and Tw euty- -Second Bt., New “york City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 

—Church and a © potding. H. Cobb 
D. D., Secretary; Char . Treasurer ‘United 
Charities Build ng, New Yorks 1 George e"3 Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

* CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRTY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, oat home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 3S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 ard 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Iil. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions aoe | only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. ag D. D., Secretary and Treasurer: 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregationai 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup pers of sn elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres. : Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk ie “seston. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabied ministers and missionaries 
=< ‘their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

w Haven, Ct.; negeouver, vy. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form o uest: I bequeath to the * Crus- 
teés of the National ouncil of the Congregational 
Churches of th n States” (a body corporate 
chartered AB the laws of the State of a 

‘here insert the bequest), to be used for the pares of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided tn the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit & applies in Lang ew ts one in — que. 

t on, tena! Hou oston. v rles 
B. Rice, Sooner ies 

THE BosTON SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open X od and evening. ‘Sailors and Jandsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer mecwes. 10.30 A.M. Bible 
pa | os a Sun few es, usual] hours, Meetings 

exce urda) 
yard Haven. § 4 s 
all Congrega’ 
tions ofmone money to B. 8. Snow, Correspond seers . 
ngrega’ 


Room 601 Con ouse, Boston. 
ing, comfort reading, etc., to Capt. 5. 8. Nickerson, 


ehaplain, 287 mnover t. Bequests should read: 

ai! ive and to 2, tomers rian 
Soclety the sam of §—. jai soclety.” a . 3. the ‘charitabl der 

McKenzie’ D D.D. Pres A Goul uid, Tr easul er 
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Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 
NORTHFIELD Cupiettay WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-2 
Ouapraneua peda ti Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4 
Aug. 2 


Ey UNION AND ob andy SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 2 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL oe Comamada- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 3-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N. Y., Oct, 17-19. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Saratoga, 

ept. 


FALL STATE MERBTINGS 
Addition or changes should be sent in at once. 





Montana, Great Falls, Friday, Sept. 8. 
North Dakota, Wahpeton, Tues ay, ept. 12. 
Minnesota, Rochester, Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
Wisconsin, W. Superior, Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
en Spokane, Tuesday, Sept. 19. 
Oregon Eugene, Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
Benes § Carolina, Charlotte, cama Sept. 28. 

yoming, 
Maine, 4 Augusta, Taceday, Oct. 3. 
wen Boise, Oct. 

Salt Lake, oe 
Color: Denver, 
Ssitrornia, South’n, P: ena, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Holdredge, Monday, Oct. 16. 
New Hampshire, Manchester, Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
ya San Francisco, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Alabam Gate City, Wednesday Nc Nov. 8. 
Connecticut Conf., Hartford, Tuesday, 
Best Methods 
A SUGGESTION FOR ORGANIZATION AT OUT- 
STATIONS 
BY FRANK NORMAN DEXTER, DISTRICT 
MISSIONARY 


In the many fields where there are outlying 
rural districts with occasional preaching serv- 
ices and a Sunday school the work is often 
unsatisfactory, because no one feels the re- 
sponsibility for carrying it forward. The one 
or two Christian families in the community 
are not enough to make practicable the or- 
ganization of a church and, in fact, branch 
churches several miles out have not proved 
practical for maintaining permanency. 

Some plan to unify the moral and religious 
sentiment of such a community and to secure 
co-operation from all interested in supporting 
Christian services is needed. It is good 
neither for the minister nor for the people that 
hegive them his services without remuneration. 
In Wisconsin, as a solution of the problem, 
we have organized what we call ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional societies’? which seem to meet the de- 
mands. Our constitution and form of organi- 
zation of these societies, given below, may be 
modified according to special conditions. 

CONSTITUTION 


1. Name. The name of this organization shall be 
The Congregational Society of —. 

II. Government. This society shall be governed 
by its members, a majority vote of which shall de- 
cide all questions. 

IIL. Object. The object of this society shall be to 
secure and support gospel services and a Sunday 
school in —— and to work toward the organization 
of a Congregational church, and when this shall 
have been done this society shall expire by limita- 
tion, its work being done by the church. 

IV. Membership. Any person of good moral 
character, who sympathizes with and will work for 
the objects of this society, may become a member 
by vote of its members and by signing this constitu- 
tion. A memb2r may be dropped by his own re- 
quest, or by a two-thirds vote of the members. 

V. Officers. The officers of this society shall be a 
president, secretary, treasurer, Sunday school su- 
perintendent, and three trustees, elected by the 
members and holding office for one year, or till their 
successors are chosen. 

VI. Duties of Officers. 

1. The president, or in his absence a president 
pro tem., shall act as moderator of the business 
meetings. 

2. The secretary shall keep a record of the busi- 
ness meetings and draw orders on the treasurer. 

3. The treasurer shall receive the funds and dis- 
burse them only as voted by the society, wpon the 
written order of the secretary, signed by the presi- 
dent. 

4. The Sunday school superintendent shall have 
charge of the sessions of the Sunday school, and 
with the other officers of the school shall secure 
teachers and manage its affairs. 

6. The trustees shall hold the property of the so- 
ciety, shall secure a meeting place for the preach- 
ing and Sunday school services; and they shall 
attend to the raising of the money necessary to 
carry on the work of the organization. As directed 
by vote they shall transact all business relating to 
securing preaching. 
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VII. General Provisions. 

1. A week’s public notice being given, this con- 
stitution may be changed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members. 

2. Matters not herein provided for may be de- 
cided by vote. 

3. This society is free and independent of any 
outside church control and recognizes all true 
Christians as brethren. 

4. The annual business meeting shall be held —. 

The officers or any four members may call a meet- 
ing at any time by giving a public notice. 


NOTES 


The advantages of this plan are obvious: 

1. It gives permanency to out-station work. 

2. 1t keeps out divisive influences. 

3. It secures the active co-operation of many 
who for reasons of their own would not join a 
Congregational church. 

4, A strong ‘‘ society ” will do more for the 
kingdom of Christ in such fields than a weak 
church. 

5. It is practical union effort. It works well 
everywhere tried. So far, no reports of fail- 
ure or disappointment have been received. 


TWENTY THINGS TO DO 


The calendar of the First Church, Newten, 
has contained for a number of successive 
weeks a suggestion as to Christian life and 
service, and to help the church realize the 
ideal. Taken all together, they are so good 
as to deserve wider circulation : 


1. Become a member in full fellowship. 

2. Attend its services regularly and puncta- 
ally. 

3. Pray daily for God’s blessing upon all 
its work. 

4. Give systematically for its support and 
for its benevolences. 

5. Make the Friday evening service a regu- 
lar engagement. 

6. Emphasize its successes rather than crit- 
icise its failures. 

7. Become a self-appointed welcoming com- 
mittee. 

8. Join some department of the Sunday 
school. 

9. Call on new residents in your neighbor- 


10. Make persistent effort to bring one 
soul to Christ. 

11. Find some definite work to do for Christ 
and the Church. 

12, Study the missionary work of our de- 
nomination. 

13. Become a friend to some needy family. 

14, Study the Bible daily. 

15. Read a religious paper weekly and pass 
it on. 

16. Guard your lips, cultivate habits of 
wholesome speech. 

17. Take time for meditation on spiritual 
things. 

18. Lay aside habits that do not commend 
Christianity. 

19, Cultivate the graces of Christian living. 

20. Become more Christlike in character. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 
Star-gazing a success at a Massachusetts 
event. 
An old-time revival on the Pacific Coast. 
New Haven lays new foundations. 
Mormon invasion of a New Hampshire 
town: — 


NBW HAVEN’S NEW EDIFICE 


The corner stone of Plymouth Church, New 
Haven, Ct., was laid on the evening of Tuesday, 
Aug. 1, in the presence of a large number of mem- 
bers and friends. Prayer was offered by Rev. D. J. 
MeMillan of the New York Presbyterian Church. 
The address was by the pastor, Dr. W. W. McLane, 
The stone occupies a recess to the right of the 
main tower, in the front of the church, and among 
other documents contains the historical sermon 
preached in 1895, when the congregation left the 
old College Street edifice for its new name and loca- 
tion. The same trowel was used as at the laying 
of the corner stone of the chapel built at that time. 
The church will be a strikingly handsome one, 
built of East Haven cut stone, and the property 
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complete will cost $96,000. Work is progressing 
rapidly. 


HAVE YOU A CHURCH PAPER 


One who is interested in effecting some plan of 
possible exchange or at least communication be- 
tween those who conduct the various church pa- 
pers ia our churches all over the land requests that 
we ask such editors or publishers to send us the 
names of their papers. Very much mutual benefit 
might thus be secured by way of new suggestions. 
As each response is sent in, we would be glad to 
have a recent sample number accompany it. 

The papers should be listed as follows: 

Church, South Congregational. Place, Chicago, 
Ill Name, The Lookout. Published, monthly. 
Care C. L. Clapp, 3941 Ellis Avenue, 


CLUBS 


Wn.—The Puget Sound Club made the July 
meeting a basket picnic at Chautauqua. The topic 
was: Do the Writings of Rev. C. M. Sheldon Illus- 
trate Permanent Lines of Christian Activity? 
Three of his books were reviewed. Rev. H. A. 
Johnston, D. D., of the Madison Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York city, was the guest of the 
club, and gave the address on the subject. The 
day was perfect and the meeting one of pr. fit and 
pleasure. Mr. F. L. Stocking, who for st veral years 
has been the secretary of the club and its most 
efficient officia', has just received an unsought ap- 
pointment in the post office department in the Phil- 
ippines and so tendered his resignation, which was 
regretfully accepted. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 174 

The Boston and neighboring pulpits were filled 
as follows last Sunday: At Park Street Dr F. D. W. 
Talmage of CLicago preached morning and even- 
ing. Berkeley Temple heard Rev. R. J. Floody of 
Boston in the morning and Hon. J. W. Fairbank in 
the evening, the latter giving illustrative stories 
which were iaterspersed with gospel songs. In 
Jamaica Plain, at Central, Dr. W. E. Barton 
preached, and at Boylston, Rev. F. A. Fuller of 
Niantic, Ct. Rev. F. M. Whitlock of Indianapolis 
preached at Baker Church, East Boston. Highland 
Church of Somerville listened to Rev. Ralph Gillam. 
In Quincy Bethany was favored in hearing Chap” 
lain E L House, D.D. The Auburndale pulpit was 
filled by Rev. Calvin Cutler. First Church, Malden, 
heard Dr. Elijah Horr. Dr. J. B. Gregg was at 
Hyde Park, and Rev. C.8. Macfarland at Wollas- 
ton. The Chelseachurches, First and Central, wor- 
shiping in Central's house, welcomed the pastor of 
that church, Rev. R. A. MacFadden. At Third 
Church Dr. W. L. Phillips of New Haven, Ct., 
preached twice. Pilgrim, Dorchester, had as 
preacher Dr. J. H. Taylor of Rome, N, Y., and 
Second hid Dr. EP. Johnson of Albany. At First 
Church, Cambr.dge, Rev. M. A. Dougherty preached 


Massachusetts 
For other news see paze 192. 

BROOKLINE.—Leyden’s new stone chapel is fast 
approaching completion, the contractors being sev- 
eral weeks ahead of their promises. It will prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy some time in the 
autumn. The beauty and symmetry of the edifice 
are already eliciting much favorable e »mment. 

CAMBRIDGE —Wood Memorial, having called 
Rev. C. H. Williams, pastor of the South Braintree 
Methodist church, has just received his acceptance, 
to begin work Sept. 1. Mr. Williams has had, be- 
side a common schoo] education, training at a nor- 
mal school and college, and has finished the regu- 
lar course and also special study at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. He has served Methodi-t 
churches in Abington, Hanover and South Brain- 
tree. . 

NORWOOD.—First. The supplies during August 
are: Rev. Messrs. I. W. Speath, F. W. Merrick and 
Dr. 8. L. Loomis, two Sundays. The pastor, Rev. 
C. F. Weeden, and bis family will spend a portion 
of their vacation at Nantucket, in company with 
Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Bradley of Jacksonville, Ill. 


PEPPERELL.— Last week on Monday evening a 
rather unique entertainment, calkd a “Saturn 
party,” was given tothe O. E. Society and friends. 
The parsonage grounds were hung with Japanese 
lanterns, seats were scattered about and ice cream 
and cake served by the social committee, while the 
pastor, Rev. J. B. Thrall, manipulated a telescope 
showing and describing Saturn, with its moons and 
rings, and Jupiter’s moons. The general favor 
with which this new departure was received may 
give a sugges:ion to other societies. 
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SPRINGFIELD.—First. The largest audiences of 
the season greeted Dr. Michael Burnham, a for- 
mer pastor, who preached on a recent Sunday and 
also was present at the following midweek service. 
No services of the church are discontinued during 
the summer. The Bib’e school is haviog addi- 
tional features to brighten the services, such as @ 
male quartet and a girls’ chorus.— Fatih. Altera- 
tions on the church building have already begun. 
Floor space of 1.400 feet will be added, the build- 
ing will be raised anda large basement and kitchen 
and furnace rooms will be provided. A special 
farewell service bas been held in the building, which 
was constructed 27 years ago. 

WESTFIELD.—First is closed during August for 
extensive repairs on the organ and for recarpeting. 
— Second. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Lockwood, has 
completed a series of sermons on Modern Sins. 
The church is closed during August. 

NORTH ADAMS.—The edifice, tastefully refitted, 
is opened this month. The organ has been rebuilt 
and enlarged. Another month wiil be required for 
the completion of the chapel. 

LONGMEADOW.—Reyvy. Richard Wright of Windsor 
Locks, Ct., who has been exchanging with the pas. 
tor, Dr. Barnes, has given such satisfaction that he 
will preach during the pastur’s absence in August. 

Third Church, Chicopee, is closed in August, and 
the pastor is spending his vacation in Northfield. 
——First of Eastbam:ton unites with Payson 
Church during August.——The sum of $1,000 has 
been expended on the Leverett parsonage, the 
amount being nearly raised by subscriptions. 


Maine 

MACHIAS.—The topics of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion which meets here this week are: The Attitude 
of the Churebh toward Christian Science, What 
Ought Ministers to Do to Interest Children in 
Chureh Services? What Is the Chief Interest or 
Value of the Book You Have Recently Read and 
What Gain Has It Brought You? Book Review of 
Van Dyke’s The Gospel for a World of Sin.— 
Nearly 40 excellent books have been added to the 
church library, which is the largest and best in 
town. - 
ELLSWORTH.—A committee is authorized to se- 
lect a lot'and contract for a parsonage at an ex- 
pense of $4,000 forthe whole. The church is closed 
during vacation.—At Ellsworth Falls Rev. D. L. 
Yale, formerly of Ellswoith, will supply during 
August. 

FRYERURG.—Rev. E. H. Abbott, as usual, is do- 
ing bis utmost to make the annual Chautauqua 
Assembly a success. The sessions are now being 
held with large attendance and much interest. 

LOVELL—The late Rev. E. B. Wood began his 
ministerial life here in 1896, was ordained in 1897 
and left many warm friends in this society who 
mourn his loss. 

At Nobleboro camp meeting a new idea is an In- 
terdcnominational Day, Sec. D. P. Hatch represent- 
ing the Congregationalists. 


New Hampshire 
NASHUA.— First has sustained a great loss in the 


recent death of Deacon J. A. Wheat, aged 89, one. 


of its oldest and most respected members. He was 
for maby years one of the leading merchants of the 
city, bad represented it in the I-gislature, been 
postmaster, a member of the city council, in his 
younger days a leader of the choir, and not only ac- 
tively prominent in religious affairs, but also in so- 
cial and political circles. He was treasurer many 
years of the Hillsboro Coucty churches and greatly 
respected and beloved by all who knew him. Dr. 
Richardson, the pastor, remains as comfortable as 
could be expected. 


HOLLIs.—T wo Mormon elders from Utah recently 
asked tor the use of the church in this place for 
the purpose of explaining their peculiar views. 
They claimed to be sent out by the apostles of Salt 
Lake City, on their own charges, to get andiences 
wherever they could. They first asked for the use 
of the high school building, and, being denied this 
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and the meeting house, they shook off the dust of 
their feet and passed on. 

NELSON.—The people were surprised and pained, 
at the close of the morning service July 23, when 
Rev. A. C. Fay announced his desire to sever his 
connection with the Nelson and Harrisville churches 
on or before Noy. 1. The interest has been kept 
up well during his two years’ service here. There 
have been eight additions at Harrisville and 12 at 
Nelson, and others desire to come. Good wishes 
will follow him. 

PITTSFIELD.—A new manual has just been is- 
sued, including, besides the usual matter, a history 
of the church and society since its organization in 
1789, a brief account of its nineteen pastorates, its 
deacons and 8. 8. superintendents, half-tone en- 
gravings of its three houses of worship and a com 
plete register of its membership, making an inval 
uable record. 

ROCHESTER.—First, after being closed the first 
two Sundays in August, is to have as supplies Rev. 
E. C. Bai tlett of Chelmsford, Mass., and Rev. G. H. 
Cate of Boston. The pastor, Rev. W. 8. Randall, 
will spend his vacation in the vicinity of the White 
Mountains and in Harpswell, Me., for a month. 


By the will of the late Mrs, Caroline A. Gage of 
Woburn, Mass , a native of the town, the Greenfield 
church will receive $100.——The Bath edifice is un- 
dergoing extensive renoyation. 


Connecticut 


*°GREENWICH.—Second. The standing committee 
of the church and the committee of the society at a 
joint meeting unanimously adopted a statement 
declaring that the pastor, Dr. Walter M. Barrows, 
performed the marriage ceremony for Mr. Belmont 
and Mrs. Sloane, believing that Mrs. Sloane had 
secured a divorce nearly a year previously on 
Scriptural grounds; that he exercised due care to 
know the facts, and that bis course ‘has been alto- 
gether worthy of a high minded Christian gentle- 
man and of an honored and trustworthy minister 
of the church of Christ.” 


Norwicu.—Dr. Lewellyn Pratt of the Broadway 
Church and Rev. C. H, Ricketts of the Greeneville 
Church are spending their vacations in this vicinity. 
Rev. C. W. Morrow of the Second Church is spend- 
ing six weeks at Mayland Park, Mashapaug, and 
Rev. William Carr spends his vacation in the Berk- 
shires. Union services of the Park, Broad and 
Second Churches fre being held both morning and 
evening during the present month. 

West HARTFORD.—The decorators have finished 
work on the north vestibule of the church. The 
decoration harmonizes well with the rest of the 
church. Rev. T. M. Hodgdon is spending this 
month at Prince’s Point, Me. Rev. P. R. Day is 
attending to the parish work during his absence, 
and the pulpit is filled with various supplies. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
CARTHAGE, vacant for some time, is now happy 
in the coming of a new pastor, Rev. N. 8. Aller. 
The church was fortunate in its supply during the 
interim. The church is thoroughly united and un- 
der its new leader js full of hopefulness. Already 
increased activity is observed, especially noticeable 
being the repainting of the chuich edifice and the 
establishing of a fund with which to secure new 
hymn-books. 
New Jersey 


CoOyYTESVILLE.—The Fort. Lee Church has been 
troubled the past two or tLree years by interna) 
troubles and now by the foreclosure of the mortgage 
on the church building. It was thought best that 
the church should cease to be, as its usefulness was 
atanend. Aug. 5, at a meeting called for the pur- 
pose, letters were voted to all members desiring 
them, and the church disbanged. Rev. 8. H. Laidlar 
will preach, by desire of a large number, in the vil- 
lage of Coytesville and by pe:mission of the Build- 
ing Society inthe church. Itis the wish of a num- 
ber that a new church be organized soon, and such @ 
pr t is good, posed of some 30 persons, none 
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of whom are members of the defunct church. The old 
members were advised not to seek admission, at 
teast for the present. 
THE INTERIOR 
Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—T7Yinity continues services dur- 
ing the summer. Rey. Levi White and family 
soj urn during August at Acton.—Plymouth’s 
lot has finally been sold to the Government for 
$50,000. With adjacent property, including the 
First Presbyterian Church, it will be used for the 
new post office. The present building will be torn 
down and with its belongings removed.— Ross. 
Ww. B. Worrell, M. D., was ordained July 25. His 
father was a Congregational minister, and the son 
has been gradually led into the service of the 
churches. He studied at Wheaton and graduated 
at a medical college. His ministrations in Eastern 
Lake County are highly prized. The people at- 
tended the ordination services well, coming from a 
distance. Lunch was served in a grove adjoining. 
—Mayflower. Recent advices chronicle the death 
of Mrs. Ann Kinney, mother of Rey. H. N. Kinney, 
the former pastor. She died at Cambridge, Mass., 
July 21, aged 77 years. Mrs. Kinney belonged to 
the wellknown Nason family, and was born at 
Ashland, Mass. She, with her husband, were early 
members of Dr. Goodwin’s church in Chicago, and 
later assisted in organizing the Tabernacle Church, 
now linked with Cuicago Commons. Rev. H. N. 
Kinney is now identified with Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal.——Brightwood. Rev. ©. N. Pond 
of Oberlin made a brief visit tothe city and supplied 
the church Aug. 6.——Fellowship. Rev. F. M. 
Whitlock, a recent supply, has departed for Boston, 
Mass.—People’s continues regular services, Rev. 
H. B. Long, the pastor, being in his pulpit as usual. 
The congregations keep up remarkably well. 





ANGOLA.—Interesting services were held July 28, 
when the corner stone of the new church was laid, 
a history of the church since its organization in 
1869 was read, and addresses were made by Rev. 
J.S. Ainslie of Fort Wayne, Rev. E. 8. Smith, the 
pastor, to whom the new building will be largely 
due, and others. The adjoining M. E. church was 
used for a portion of the ceremonies. The old house 
has been in use since 1871, and the United Brethren 
have purchased it. The new church is in a central 
location, and is built principally of stone. Thee n- 
tractor expects to complete his part of the work by 
December, 1899, 

MICHIGAN Crty.—¥First. The former pastor, 
Kev. W. C. Gordon, received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Chicago University at the recent convocation. 
With Mrs Gordon he has gone to North Brookfield, 
Mass, called there by the sickness and death of 
Mrs. Gordon’s father, Deacon James Miller. Sec. 
O. H. Taintor recently presented the cause of the 
Church Building Society, and $140 were subscribed, 
$100 of which were from Mrs. C. B. Haskell. The 
church is assisting financially the Swedish Church, 
whose building is the gift of Miss A. E. Sanborn. 

KOKOMO.—The recent effort led by the pastor re- 
sulted in pledges of $1,200 to liquidate the floating 
debt left over from rebuilding three years ago. 
Kev. C. W. Choate during his vacation will spend 
some time in Chicago University. 

MACKSVILLE.— Evangelist Kirk patrick of Illinois 
las assisted Pastor Jensen in atent meeting with 
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good results. The tent has been moved to Marion, 
north side, where both men are conducting serv- 


ices. 
Michigan 
Bronson.—Rededicatory services were held re- 
cently, $400 being quickly raised for the expense. 
Improvements include a new steel ceiling, afurpace 
and a dining-room. 
Wisconsin 
KENOSHA exceeds its home missionary quota, be- 
sides giving largely to other lines. Some of its 
wealthy members have pledged $10,000 to the new 
Y. M. C. A. building. The missionary offering is 
about $1,500. Since the beginning of Rev. H. O. 
Roblee’s pastorate of nearly three years 60 have 
been added to the church membership and the 
Senior and Junior Societies largely developed. 
MapIson.—Rev. E. G. Updike, D. D., with his 
wife, is spending his vacation in their summer 
home at Lake MiNs. 


THE WEST - 
lowa 


WALL LAKE.—The church building was badly 
damaged a few weeks ago by a windstorm, which 
moved the house from the foundation, broke in the 
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versity students engaged in scientific work in the 
Rocky Mountains. Supplies have been arranged 
from loc al sources largely.—— Fifth Avenue. Exca- 
vation for the new church building is already made 
and only a Sunday school will be held until fall. 


ZUMBROTA.—Rev. 8. W. Dickinson, the pastor, 
has accepted a call to the secretaryship of the 
American Bible Society for its northwestern dis- 
trict, comprising the States of Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota, and will 
enter upon his work in August, with headquarters 
in St. Paul. The Bible Society is reshaping its 
general work and has shown wisdom in its selection 
of Mr. Dickinson for this important district, which 
has long been neglected. Mr. Dickinson was pas- 
tor for a decade in Ohio and for the last nine years 
has occupied prominent pulpitsin Minnesota. For 
the last 10 years he has been secretary of the State 
association, thus coming in touch with the whole 
group of Minnesota churches. The church at Zum- 
brota accepts his resignation with strong resolutions 
of commendation. 

AusTINn.— During four Sundays, while the pastor 
will be recreating, the morning services will be 
conducted by laymen of the church. The topics 
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windows and took off nearly all the plastering. 
The repairs made and the new painting inside and 
out and other improvements give the people a 
building as good as new, and perhaps better than 
ever. Rey. Charles Wyatt is pastor. 

BELLE VISTA dedicated a house of worsbip, July 
30, free from debt and without outside aid. It cost 
about $1,500. Rev. R. W. Jamison preached the 
sermon. 

Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Among visiting supplies the 
churches have been glad to welcome Rev. J. P. 
O’Biien of Kansas City, who has been supplying 
two Sundays at Plymouth Church, and Rev. Pearse 
Pinch of: Springfield, Mo., who is caring for Park 
Avenue during Mr. Black’s absence. The latter is 
spending his time in Ohio until September, recuper- 
ating from the serious illness of the early summer, 
It is hoped tbat entire release from care for these 
weeks will return him in health to his people. The 
pastors of most of the 30 churchesof the Twin Cities 
are absent on vacati.n during August, although 
several remain within reach of their flelds. Two of 
the pastors have gone to New England, cthers are 
at local lske resorts, several have gone on to farms 
for the summer, and one is with a company of uni- 
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Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cen/s a line. 





Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOCALL A880, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Bostoi). 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the finam ial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Ma+sachusetts Ave., Ros- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rey. Stephen B, L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pr tes temp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides, libraries for outgoing —— 
Sy ray ed the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Fi an 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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No one seems to know how the name of 
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Possibly because it suggests the 


The design was original with us, and it 
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of privacy in the connecting back and inclosed sides. 

There are deep shelves for books or sewing. There is a cabinet for beverages 
‘Or the fragrant weed or what you will. There is a serving shelf for a tray of refresh- 


ments. 


The piece is large, but its weight is borne on ten stout legs. The cushions are 
detachable. The willow may be forest green, sealing wax red, royal purple or ivory 


white. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
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are: Experiences in the Holy Land, The Christian 
in Business, In Politics, In School. 
Kansas 

ToOPEKA.—Firet. The new pastor, Dr. D. M 
Fisk of St. Louis, was thus “discovered” in 1886. 
The church at Jackson, Mich., lost its pastor and 
engaged Mr. Fisk, then teaching at Hillsdale Col- 
lege, to supply while they looked for another. He 
showed so marked ability as a preacher and so en- 
deared himself to the people that they were loath to 
part with him and, yielding to their entreaties, he 
was ordained to the ministry and remained as their 
pastor. 


South Dakota 


Leap City.—During the first year’s service of 
the young pastor, Rev. T. J. Woodcock, a floating 
indebtedness of about $400 has been nearly paid 
off, besides $260 on the mortgage. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

FRESNO.—The Chinese Christians are exultant 
over their new $3,000 mission house, recently dedi- 
cated. Through the care and ability of the pastor, 
Rev. L. M. Walters, it was erected for little more 
than $2,000. The California Chinese Mission paid 
$1,500 and the balance included 152 contributions 
from the Chinese, many coming from non-Chris- 
tians, whose interest is likely to result in member- 
ship. 

Washington 

TAcOMA.—Berean celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of its birthday by a fellowship meeting of 
neighboring pastors and other Christian workers. 
The fasting and prayers of those who planned the 
meeting were rewarded by a deep and tender re- 
vival. Pastors renewed their consecration, busi- 
ness and professional men were stirred and helped 
as never before, and nearly all present knelt in sur- 
render at the altar. Among valuable results are 
plans for a summer Bible school, similar to that at 
Northfield, to be held on the Sound, and a willing- 
ness on the part of the most active participants to 
extend the work to neighboring localities which 
seem ripe for it. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calis 


a hecepes SLBE, Allen D., Denver, Col., to Hartland, Wis. 

cece 

BROUK 3. Wm. E., Lake View Ch., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to South Paris, Me.. to begin Sept. * 

BROWN, Elliott W. (Presb. ), formerly of Dubuque, Io., 

, how of EB. Orange, N. J., ac cepts call to Glen Ridge, to 
begin Sept. 1. 

BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., poe remain indefinitely at 


okwelseie Mich. Accepts 
ELL, Andrew, recently of Deerfield, Mass., as 
astor at West Medway. Acce " 
ooLLuik , Thos. J., recently o Norwal , to Atwater 
and Edinburg. Accepts, to begin Oct 
DAVIES, Thos. D., who has been su Jas the M. E. 
Ch. at N. Yarmouth, Me., to East Sumner. Accepts. 
DAY, Ernest E., Yale Sem., to Open Door Ch., Minne- 
apolis. Accepts. 
DE alg’ vena, Day ville and W + 5 ay Ct., to River 
. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 
DICKINSON, Sami W., Zumbrota, Minn., to Field 
AEcepi of American Bible Society for the Northwest. 
ecepts. 
DR ,» Edward P., Elmhurst, ‘i to First Ch., Keene, 
N. “a. Accepts, to begin Oct. 
FRASER, Arthur E., Yale oak x ‘to Lake Mills, Wis. Ac- 
GILPA -ATRIC, Howard, Andover Sem., '99, to N 
ford and E. Stoneham, Me. ccepts. 


GRAY, Sam’! H., Chicago Sem., 
.D. Accepts. 
KENNEY Chas. H., Ekonk, yr Oho pean! requested 
to remain till Dec., 1900. 
KILBOURN, Henry yi ie sous of Alburg Springs, Vt., 
to bradford fora bone Accept 
LONG, Wm. Andover Sem., to , Stamford, Ct. 
MacMAH ON, ‘Edward T., Ariington St. Ch, Akron, O., 
accepts call to Grace Ch., Cleveland, to begin Sept. . 
MONEEL, Albert W., Mitc he ll, lo., to Woden fora year. 
Declines. 
MENKE, Henry, Divinity School, University of Chi- 
ago, to Grandin, Mo. Began work July 14. 
PEEBLES ES, Geo., recently of Shenandoah, lo., to May- 
flower Uh., Chicago, Lil. Accept 
POVEY, Jesse, Lake Linden, Mich., to Mt. Hope Ch., 
Detroit. 
POWELL, Gregory J., Sayville Y., accepts H. M. 
ee y for North Dekots and begins work 
SAGE, Chas. J., formerly of Avoca, Neb., to Ravenna. 
STROUT, Jose oh W., Cummington, Mass., accepts call 
to Kingston, } 
VERNON, Ambrose W., Hiawatha, Kan., accepts call 
to First Ch., E. Orange, N. J. 
WILLIAMS "Chas. H. (Methb.), So. Braintree, Ma: mates 
Souls Bont call to Wood Memorial Ch., Cambridge, 
eg in 
WILLIS toN s sartin L., Attleboro Falls, Mass., accepts 
call ito Barrington, 
“= ~~ iy L., Stratford, Ont.,to Taylor, Neb. Begins 
YARROW * Philip W., Hartford Sem., accepts call to 
Fosston, "Minn. 
Ordinations and Installations 
JAQUITH, Chas. A. East Woodstock, Ct. 
Eermon. ‘prof. B. W. 1 Bacon, D. D.; ; other arts, ~y As 
—- a. =7.5.o Sargent, A. G. Hibbard, G. H. Cummings, 
JouNSTON WwW altace, o. Franklin Center, Que., July —. 
Sermon, Prof. W. H. Warriner, D. 0.; other F parts, 
essrs. E. M. Hill, Rob't. Hopkin ‘and Mr. 8. P: 
SECCOMBE, Samuel H., o 0 Sem. aes. Look ort, Il., 
July 26. Sermon, Rev. E. es : arts, Key! 
peesere, J. L. Wade, F. D. Rosser L * "stone’'J 
wouneLL, Wm: B., o- Ross, Ind , July - Ss 
Rev. F. Sg fl eee parts, v. Messrs. H. A. 
Lyman, Thos. Gray, Dr. BE. D. Curtis. 


. Water- 


cep 
to Kelso and Hillsboro, 


ae. Mess 
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ZELLARS, Rawin. G., o. and i. Mayville, N p.. Awe . 
Sermon, Dr. J. F. - Bagley : other parts, 8 H. 
Stickney, Pres. H mons. 


geen 
CRIPS, Philip M., Wolverine, Mich., to take effect Sept. 
DOUGLASS, Clinton, Pilgrim Ch., Des Moines, Io. 


GOUDY, Arthur L , not tn Ck N at Tonganoxie, Kan. 
GREEN NE, Dan’l, Ko Newton, Mass., after a 
ears’ 


ven i rate. 
GRIFF ~ t . er Mills i. Brimley, Mich. 
NORTH, W a ort, 
PAL EMER Kdwatd ochester, Mich. 


REID, Matt. D., Otay N 
SISINGER, Norman W., Lyndon, Ill., to take effect 
A 


u 
TASKER, Joseph O., Epsom Ch., Short Falls, N. H. 


Dismissions 
Milford, N. H., to take effect Sept 1. 


Summer Supplies 


DOE, Franklin B., W. Salem, Wis., at Cumberland, for 
three months. 

KANTNER, Wm. C., _— Ore., at Pilgrim Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal., for a month 


iesieatteens 


BROOKS, Edward L., has been presented with a bicycle 
by his church in Detroit, Minn. 

GEORGE, J. Henry, principal of Montreal College, who 
had a severe fall trom his bicycle at Consecon, Ont., 
is expected soon to be about again. 

HUBBARD, George B., pastor emeritus in Plymouth, 
Wis., has just celebrated with his wife their golden 
wedding. 

MCLEAN, J K., 


PECK, Henry P., 


resident of Pacific Sem. zy will 
Reel, First Ch. St ouis, during part of Augt 
ROG 8, O. 


18 
. Pleasant, Io., supplies a mage 
anit during Pes Ra 


COX, John B., whose ch. in Sacramento, Cal., 
just raised his salary, exchanges with Dr. a. = 
Wallace of Pilgrim Uh., Chicago, during September. 
WALTERS, Luther M., Fresno, Cal., is suffering from 
the kick ota runaway borse which he stopped. 
woon, Morgan, pastor of Bond St. Ch., OD By Ont., 
has been honored with the degree of D. D. Mt 
Union Coll., Alliance, O., his a/ma mater. 








“THE pink of condition’’ means perfect health. 
Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are perfectly developed 
and of sound constitution, are in the “pink of con- 
dition.”’ r 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








A Party will leave Boston August 31 for a Grand 
Tour of Sixty-Seven Days to 


THE GREAT LAKES, 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
mple stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route and 
extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 
} be -v 4 Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., returning via 
olorado. 


Summer and Autumn Trips of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the Principal Reserts of New England, New 
York and Canada, in August and September. 


Tour to the Yellowstone Park, August 31. 

& Qeass Tour Around the World, August 8 

Annual Winter Trips to California, once a 
month or oftener, beginning in November. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
Yellowstone or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston 
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In preference to sleeping cars, 
many people prefer making a jour- 
ney in what are termed “Day Cars.” 

Appreciating that its patrons 
must have every possible conveni- 
ence for safe and confortable travel, 
the day cars on trains over the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
are constructed accordingly. 

Seats are broad, with high, tilted 
backs to give a restful position, and 
each directly opposite a broad win- 
dow with roller shades. 

Broad parcel racks extend the 
entire length of car on both sides, 
giving ample room to stow away 
valises and bundles. Lighted with 
Pintsch gas. 

Fine lavatories with nickeled 
wash bowls and trimmings. Clean 
linen towels and good soap. Fil- 
tered water coolers with glass 
tumblers. Separate toilet for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Particular regard is given to 
keeping the cars clean and pleasant. 

They have broad vestibules and 
interiors are finished in mahogany. 

Experienced travelers use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. for travel between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston. “Book of ’Trains’ 
sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. é fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer’ Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet 
in length, now in service. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 63- 5 Sat? book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens an Tennyson (dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent sta’ mp. 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
8362 Breadway, New York. 
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THe TRACK OF THE GREAT NoRTHER IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 
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IT is also the game and tourist line through the finest game and scenic region of 

America. Get away from business eares and dusty Cities, and, while breathing the 
ozonc-laden air of the great Northwest, note the wonderful business opportunitics 
which abound on every hand in this,—the coming empire. 
ERN RAILWAY, with 5,000 miles of perfect track, is the highway of business 
and pleasure through seven great Northwestern States. 
ufacturers, investors, sportsmen, tourists, health-seckers, will find here opportunities 
not to be had elsewhere. The stimulus of Oriental trade is already working wonders 
on the North Pacific Coast—the nearest point to the Orient. 
tion from F. I. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 


The GREAT NORTH- 


Farmers, business men, man- 


Illustrated informa- 
(Mention.this paper.) 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 20-26. The Leaven in the Meal, 
Matt. 13: 33; Dan, 2: 31-35, 45. (A missionary 
meeting.) 

Jesus never underestimated the value of 
hidden forces. We are likely to be more im- 
pressed with the conspicuous, spectacular 
movements in the kingdom of God. But, after 
all, the hidden life, the life hid with Christ in 
God, is not only the source of the deepest sat- 
isfaction to him who lives it, but it is a reser- 
voir of tremendous power, and sooner or later 
the world feels the force of it. I remember 
hearing President Dwight say once that the 
Lord’s Supper would convert the world. It 
seemed to me then a startling statement, but 
as I have reflected upon it 1 have come to see 
that he was right, that the power residing in 
that quiet sacrament will in time touch and 
control the life of humanity. Let him who 
estimates the place of Christianity in the 
world today take due account of churches and 
communicants, of Christian institutions and 
missionary propaganda of various kinds, but 
let him not overlook the mighty influence of 
the silent forces which the world does not see— 
the gentle word, the patient cross-bearing, the 
tender ministration, the tiny Christian seed 
dropped into the lonely or the depraved life. 


But if this hidden force is to sway the world 
it must maintain its identity. Only genuine 
leaven will transform the meal. Just here is 
the core of the problem of the Christian’s rela- 
tions with the world. Is his mingling with it 
to make him worldly, or to make the world 
Christlike? This is to settle the ever vexing 
question of whether we can do this or that 
thing, enjoy this or that amusement, go to this 
or that place. The Christian must start with 
the positive conviction that the life he is try- 
ing to lead is essentially and eternally differ- 
ent from the worldly life, net necessarily in 
garb or profession, but in the inner temper 
and motive. The followers of Jesus are bound 
to observe higher standards, to be ruled by 
nobler ideals than those which obtain in soci- 
ety generally. The leaven must be different 
from the meal if it is to have any influence 
upon it. The Christian must be unlike the 
world if he would make the world a little more 
Christlike. 








When we undertake to transplant from 
Southern climes some rare tropical plant we 
endeavor to secure one of the best specimens 
of its class. Only such a one is likely to 
thrive under new conditions. We must send 
our best types of Christianity to foreign lands 
~—not the trader, a Christian only by profes- 
sion but eager for the extension of civiliza- 
tion chiefly that he may line his purse, not 
the soldier, bent merely on conquest, but the 
finest, fairest prodacts of Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity. Only such men and women preserve 
and commend genuine Christianity. It is the 
Christian in whom the graces of the Spirit 
have blossomed forth that can maintain his 
faith in the midst of surroundings hostile to 
it. Itis the Christian whose life is truly hid- 
den with Christ in God who, in Boston or 
Bombay, can really lift and bless his fellows. 


In the thought of the leaven working so 
silently here and there throughout the earth 
there is something which appeals mightily to” 
the imagination. To think of the Christian 
type planted in India, in China, in Africa, in 
the Philippines, to think of sweet, strong pa- 
tient, magnanimous lives being lived in the 
midst of heathen darkness or where corrupt 
systems are intrenched is to be filled with 
hope for the future of the world. Otherwise 
the ultimate supremacy of our faith seems al- 
most a delusion. Heathendom is so vast; 
paganism is so black! How can they ever be 
essentially changed? But courage, the morn- 
ing breaketh. The Christian type is in the 
world, it is all over the world, and it is in the 
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world to stay. In time all mankind will be 


conformed to it. 


SUMMER NOTES 

Detroit “ echoes” are everywhere heard. 

Church lawn parties are in order. 

The president of the Pennsylvania Union, Rev. 
C. E. Eberman, is spending his vacation in visiting 
the local unions of the State. 

It is well to make note of your summer experi- 
ences for the fall ‘‘ vacation social.’’ They may 
teach many a lesson. 

Two missionary meeting plans: A contest on the 
lines of the spelling-match in which the class stand 
or fall upon answer to questions on missions. Have 
members read from the writings of eminent mission- 
aries with brief comments or follow with general 
discussion of their lives and work. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 13-19. Are all Days Equally 
Sacred to God? Matt. 12: 1-8; Rom. 14: 1-6; 
Col. 2: 16, 17. 

What tbe Old Testament teaching? What the 

New Testament? Conclusion for us. 

[See prayer meeting editoria!, page 171.) 





Biographical 
REV. SYLVESTER HINE 


Rev. Sylvester Hine, who died in Hartford, July 
28, aged eighty-one years, was once editor of the 
Religious Herald of that city, and though blind for 
many years he thoroughly identified himself with 
various forms of Christian service and was a fa- 
miliar figure at ecclesiastical gatherings. For a 
number of years The Congregationalist relied upon 
him for its items from Hartford and vicinity. He 
graduat?d from Yale in 1843 and from the The. 
ological Institute of Connecticut in 1846. Licensed 
by the Hampshire Association in 1845, he preached 
during 1847 at Elizabeth, N. Y. He was installed 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y., in 1848, but a year later 
gave up the work on account of financial difficul. 
ties in the parish. For the next two years he acted 
as pastor at Abington, Ct., and in 1851 was settled 
over the First Church at Thorndyke (Palmer), 
Mass. He later acted as pastor at Staffordville and 
Groton, Ct., and Northbridge, Mass., and for ten 
years at Higganum, Ct. 











For Morbid Conditions take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 





, Fragrant and Pure, 
alts use adds Sweet- 
jness to Soundness. 


F 26c, A BOTTLE. 
4 SAMPLE VIAL FOR 2c. STAMP, 


E.W. HOYT & CO, 
LoweLL, Mass. 














~ Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. A young lady of character and some ex- 
perience to give instruction in gymnastics in payment 
of a bills in a high grade college. Keferences 
required. R. C. Flagg, President, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


Manuscripts designed for publication read and 
advice given by experienced writer. 5 

for return and one dollar for services. Type-writio 

neatly and cheaply done. Address Clergyman, 31 

Union 8t., Springfield, Mass. 


Nursery Governess. Wanted at once, by edu- 
cated, refined young American woman, position as nur- 
sery governess in _ city or country. Best references. 
Address, E. J. B., Box 238, Guilford, Ot. 


A Congregational Minister, who has commanded 
a salary of $2,000, would be nepey te serve a charch un- 
able to pay as much, provided he be allowed to keep up 
literary work in which he is engaged. Address, Congre- 
gational Minister, Box 355, Springfield, Mass. 


Sone EVES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER F 
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| The first bite you 
take is a revelation. 
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The last bite you 
take gives you an 
appetite for more. 





There is a peculiarity about 
Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
The more you eat the more 
you want, but you can eat to 
‘your satisfaction without eat- 


ing too many. Its delicacy 


makes it appetizing; its 
goodness makes it whole- 
some. Every 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Wauyfer 


is just right. It contains a touch of 
ginger to make it delicious; it con- | 
tains the best of every thing to make | 
it good. It reminds you of the old 
fashioned Ginger Snap—it's so differ- | 
ent. Have them on the table; give | 
them to the children; never let your 
supply run short. Sold everywhere 
in air tight, moisture proof boxes; just 
like the famous Uneeda Biscuit. 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Proprietors of the registered 


trade mark—“* YUneega:” 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation continues ex- 
traordinarily favorable. In fact, for midsum- 
mer the volume of business in unprecedented, 
which is demonstrated by the enormous bank 
clearings, the heavy traffiy returns of the rail- 
roads and the activity in nearly all branches 
of manufacturing. Especially is the latter 
true of iron and steel, woolen goods, boots and 
shoes, cotton goods. Advices from the vari- 
ous trade centers indicate that the fall de- 
mand is openiog in very satisfactory manner 
and an extremely active season is antigipated. 

Commodity values are firm with the chances 
favoring further advances, rather than de- 
clines. Wool is very active but speculative 
baying is somewhatless. Building operations 
are so active that lumber is exceedingly firm, 
with advances in white pine noted at the 
West. A boom in the anthracite coal trade is 
looked for and the recent advances in prices are 
well maintained. Thedry goods tradeat New 
York is reported in good shape. 

The stock market is more active than it was 
a few weeks ago but languishes somewhat 
under the adverse influence of firm money 
rates. The great demand for money in legiti- 
mate trade is but another proof of the expan- 
sion of general business. Experts believe 
security values are on an upward trend and 
are advising the purchase of stocks on weak 
days. 





Current Thought 
A RELIGIOUS PEACE CONFERENCE 


We wonder if a religious peace conference 
would be helpful to a better understanding 
among Christian people? If such a gathering 
may be imagined, wculd it, too, be an epoch- 
making council? While the eloquent and 
trained delegates in Holland have strenuously 
contended for what they regarded as right, or 
at least were instructed by their several gov- 
ernments to regard as right, they have man- 
aged somehow, even in a peace conference, to 
keep the peace, and the council adjourned 
without any more serious consequences to its 
members than those following long beating of 
sound waves up the tympanum of the interna 
tional ear. Would a religious peace confer- 
ence be able to adjourn with interdenomina- 
tional tempers unrufiied and with its delegates 
falling upon each other’s necks”. . 

On and after the date of the adoption of this 
convention by the several denominations party 
thereto it shall be regarded as inimical to the 
peace of Zion to sanction on the part of any 
Christian man or woman, or any orgabiz2d 
body of Christians: (1) The multiplication of 
foreign missions in such a way as to convey to 
heathen minds the idea that missionary efforts 
are directed to the glory of the denominations 
instead of to the salvation of lost souls; (2) the 
hasty formation of feeble churches in places 
at home where they shall be obliged to prey 
upon each other in order not to perish, rather 
than to pray for each other that all may live; 
(3) the hurtful and petty rivalry of denomina- 
tional societies and schools, and of churches’ 
of different denominations, and of preachers; 
(4) the heated discussion of denominational 
differenges in such a way as to ‘‘contend for 
the faith”’ instead of ‘‘ contend for the faith”’ ; 
(5) the discharge of dum-dum bullets of wit, 
poisoned with sarcasm and sneers, aimed at 
the conscientious beliefs and doctrines of the 
several high c ntracting parties; (6) and in 
gen ral performing or instigating any act cal- 
culated to bring reproach upon Christian men 
and thus upon the cause of Christ.— The Stand- 
ard (Baptist). 

THE GAINS OF ROME 


Says our esteemed Baptist contemporary, 
the Watchman: 


Spain, by the loss of her islands in the East 
and West Indies, has lost proportionately in 
her influence at Rome; but the R»man Cath- 
olic Church in the United States has gained 
in the same proportion. 


Nothing has ever 
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fallen out in this land tothe greater advantage 
of Romanism than our war with Spain, and, 
strangely enough, the very persons and soci- 
eties that were most hostileto Romanism were 
among the chief abettors of this war. Ifthe 
interests of Rome inthe United States had 
been intrusted to the most zealous Roman 
Catholics they could not have been more suc. 
cessfully advanced than they have been by 
those who make it their chief business to op- 
pose Rome. 


We think it was St. Teresa, a Spanish 
woman, who was as keenly intellectual as she 
was holy, who said that God often makes the 
enemy of his friends advance their interests 
by the very means said enemy used to destroy 
them.— The Pilot (Roman Catholic). 

AN ALARMED EPISCOPALIAN 

Is there a process of evolution under way in 
this church by which the presidency of the 
House of Bishops is to become archiepiscopal, 
with primatial powers’? God forbid!—The 
Living Church. 

BRIEF BUT IMPORTANT 

A dollar never saw the day when it would 
buy more food, clothing, transportation and 
other necessaries of life than now. On the 
other hand, a dollar never saw the day when 
it could earn less than now.—Hartford 
Courant. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents. 








STARK—F¥ISKE—In Cambridge, Aug. 3, by Rey. L. 8. 
Parker, D D., William E. Stark and Eleanor Parker 
Fisse, granddaughter of the offi lating clergyman. 

WHITNEY—BILL-—-In Beloit, Wis., Aug. 2, by Prof. 
H. 4. Whitney and Dr. G. R. Leavitt, slbert W. 
Whitney, instructor in mathema‘ics at the U niveroity 
of Calitornia, and Martba beynelds Bill. 


Deaths 








The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cenis. Each 
additional line ten cents. counting eaght wordstoatine. The 
money should be sent with the novice. 





BRIRY—In Bat», Me, Aug. 2, Milton S. Briry, M.D. 
aged 74 yrs., 2 mos. 

CARRINGTON-—Ip Winsted, Ct.. Aug. 1, of heart dis” 
ease. Julia P. Mitchell, wife of George M. Carrington 
aged 62 yrs., 4 inos., 11 dys. 

WILSON—In Dunstable, July 28, Joanna Wilson: 
formerly of Lunenburg, aged 384 yrs., 5 mos. 


DEACON LOWELL COOLIDGE 


Died in Sherborn, July 13, Deacon Lowell Coolidge, 
aged 79 )rs,9 mos. Mr. Coolidge was a native and 
life jong resideut of this t: wn, and one of its ojd- 
est inhabitants. In his death not «nly the immedi- 
ate family but the community and a large circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends are bereaved in the removal of 
one univer ally respected and beloved. He has filled 
mavy town offices in former days a.d represe ‘ted his 
disuict in the legisiature in 1875. He was for more 
than fifty years a member, and more than forty yearsa 
deacon of the Christian church, with a long continued 
service as superintendent of the Sab ath school, also 
treasurer of parish and church f r many years. His 
was ¢ character in keeping with his profession. Witb 
good judgment and a keen sence of the fitness of things, 
a large heart of benevolence and a celping band in 
every good cause, we can truly say a goca man and 
sincere Christian has gone to his restand reward. For 
many years he has been e gaged in the manufacture of 
shves and th se in hisem loy had only respect for his 
Jaree-heartedness and nobility of character. This they 
made manifest by attendance at toe suneral services. 
TLerse we re held at the Pilgrim Church. Monday after- 
noon, Ju y 17, and largely attended, Rev. E. Dowse and 
Rev. A. . Coolidge of Worcester officiating. 





THis WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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DOM. COAL. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
réady for delivery, is devoted to 
th+ F.nancial Situation, N E. Gas 
& C ke Co, Dominion Coil, So. 
Railway and the Steel stocks. A 
copy will b3 mailed upon applica- 
ton and we respectfu'ly sol cit a 
share of your p:tr mage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 


for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 








Cash = ag Sdecccedocccescsegenousecesenes $594,130.72 
ME ND icatcnvigsscessecccocecossevedcess 1,759,249.74 
United States Bonds. eercceccces 1, *909, £00.00 
State Bonds...... ee 26,500.00 
a Bonds....... 790, 111.83 

Road Bonds 1,326,630.00 
WARE DOGS cic c:.ccccoscervcvccessovssccese 90,800 00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds............sseeeesees 172,557.00 
Rail Road Stocks........ 4,096,194.00 
SIRE, TIPOOES 0000500. 00500 339, 00 
Trust Co. Stoc 91,500.00 


Bonds gee Gentaness, ‘being 1st lien on 
ta’ 


BRO MIO, vc vebosseboveveesoceseccvescs 248,498.33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 121,625.00 
eo uncollected and in hands of 
rr re 533,983.09 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
Sevadesecoccescedeosteccoeecoesesscessss 60,034.18 
#12,161,164.79 

LIABILITIES 

CA CUIERS  o..5 ci ctpoccopeeccevensvccseted 000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4,048,477 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 684,785 43 
NOt GUrplas. .cccovccccssccscecscccsectiseoed by AST. BUTE 


#12,161,164.79 
Surplus as regards policy holders - $7,427,802.36 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, a G. SNOW, Vice- Presidents. 
H. J. FERRIS. Wo H.  OHENE NEY. HE pontpemtin! 
E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, } Ass’t Secretaries 
New YORK, January 10, 1899. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The uwolders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any 
kind which pay no dividends are invited to call upon 
or address the undersigned company. This company 
will look up apy securities and make report without 
cbarge, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
collectible, a propos tion to collect on an agreed 
charge will be made. Any reasonable reference will 
be furnixhed. All communications confidentia!. 
Boston Defaulted Securities Co., Room_ 525, 
Exchange B’ld'g, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jo FIRST MORTGAGES 6 GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED myn Caamluation 
FARMS ONLY. The most careful snes gation on euetel, 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAMOTA, 

















The reason 
is simple 
as ABC, 


ever eee 3 the public. 


ing Beaty 
in reaso’ io det 





OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 


Beecham Pill 


is a reason for everything, and the reason for the popularity of Beecham's Pills 
ta -% fi all the requirements of a general antidote for ALL, BILIOUS AND 
RS in a more satisf: “eo! manner than any proprietary mtg 
Beecham’s Pi 
en days edt te them or not—if not today, you may tomorrow—when the necessity 
id, in AD your own interest, take them. The reason for their ane is often 
eet be that as it may, you = ~~ good judgment by taking 

and doing so is as simple as A 


The enormous sale of Beecham’s Pills has been achieved without the publication 
of testimonials, the fact being that Beecham’s Pills recommend themselves. 
Sold everywhere, in boxes, zo cents and 25 cents each, 


Have been 
tried for 
50 years. 


lls are brought before your notice, and, 
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Jacob Riis Defends the Jews 


In his article in The Atlantic on The Tenant, 
Mr. Riis, that observer of life in the slums, 
comes to the defense of the despised Jews as 
follows: 

In fourteen years more than 400,000 Jewish 
immigrants have landed in New York. They 
had to have work and food, and they got both 
as they could. In the strife they developed 
qualities that were anything but pleasing. 
They herded like cattle. They had been so 
herded by Christian rulers, a despised and 
persecuted race, through the centuries. Their 
very coming was to escape from their last 
inhuman captivity in a Christian state. They 
lied, they were greedy, they were charged 
with bad faith. They brought nothing—nei- 
ther money nor artisan skill—nothing but 
their consuming energy, to our land, and their 
one gift was their greatest offense. One might 
have pointed out that they had been trained to 
lie for their safety; had been forbidden to 
work at trades to own land; had been taught 
for a thousand years, with the scourge and the 
stake, that only gold could buy them freedom 
from torture. But what was the use? The 
charges were true. The Jew was—he still is 
~—a problem of our slum. 

And yet, if ever there was material for citi- 
zenship, this Jew is such material. Alone of 
all cur immigrants he comes to us without a 
past. He has no country to renounce, no ties 
to forget. Within him there burns a passion- 
ate longing for a home to eall his, a country 
which will own him, that waits only for the 
spark of such another love to spring into flame 
which nothing can quench. Waiting for it, ail 
his energies are turned into his business. He 
is not always choice in method; he often 
offends. But he succeeds. Heis the yeast of 
any slum, if giventime. If it will not let him 
go, it must rise with him. ‘The charity man- 
agers in London said it when we looked 


through their slums some years ago: “ The 
Jews have renovated Whitechapel.” J, for 
one, am a firm believer in this Jew and in his 


boy. Ignorant they are, but with a thirst for 
knowledge that surmounts any barrier. The 
boy takes all the prizes in the school. His 
comrades sneer that he will not fight. Neither 
will he when there is nothing to be gained by 
it. Bat I believe that, should the time come 
when the country needs fighting men, the son 
of the despised immigrant Jew will resurrect 
on American s¢il, the first that bade him wel- 
come, the old Maccabeety pe, and set an exam- 
ple for all the rest of us to follow. 


Hits pS Bits 


FROM MANY EXCHANGES 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE,—“‘I spent the 
whole day today helping Julia buy a hat.” 
“ What kind did she get?"’ ‘‘O, this was only 
the first day!” 

SIMPLE Factr.—* Advice,” said U nelo Eben, 
is hard to manage. If yougives it away you 
doesn’ git no benefit, an’ if you sells it you’s 
gwineter spile de quality tryin’ to please cus- 
tomers.”’ 

SHOULD BE ExTENDED.—“ Th’ trouble is,”’ 
said the janitor philosopher, ‘that thor’s alto- 
gether too much civil service in the gover’mint 
an’ altogether too loittle in th’ cars an’ in 
some hotils.’’ 

Just BrGinninc,— The Bride (rcaptar- 
ously): “O, Jack! isn’t everything just 
lovely!" 

The Groom (devotedly): ‘ Yes, darling— 
and aren’t you and I just everything?” 

A DouBLe EnnER.—First Tramp (in the 
road): ‘‘Why don’t you goin? The dog’s all 
right. Don’t you see him waggin’ his tail?’’ 

Second Tramp: ‘“ Yes and he’s growlin’ at 
same time. I dunno which end to be- 

eve,”’ 


His ONLY WEAK Spot.—Terrence: “ Yer 
not workin’, Dinnie? Are yez out of a job?” 
Dennis: “Shure, Oi fell off a nine sthory | 


“ 
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buildin’ yesterday, an’ Oi got mad an’ quit.’’ 
Terrence; **Ah, goon! Yer too sinsitive.” 

Fast Frienps.—“ Hawkins is very fond of 
his horse, isn’t he?” 

“Why, no, he hates him.’’ 

“*That’s queer. I saw him riding in the 
park the other day and he had his arms 
about the animal’s neck.”’ 

No Favoritism.—‘‘ It’s simply impossible 
for me to find bread for my family,” said the 
loafer. 

‘Same way here,” remarked the grocer, 
“*T have to work for it.”’ 

SHOULD HAVE A PHONOGRAPH.—“ How 
are you getting on with your automobile?” 
asked Miss Cayenne. 

‘* Well,” answered Willie Wishington, ‘I 
can run the machine all right, but it will bea 
long time before I can get over saying ‘ged- 
dup’ and ‘ whoa.’ ”’ 

A WESTERN FLYER.—LEastern Man: “I 
have frequently traveled on some of our roads 
in the East when the train was gding ninety 
miles an hour.’’ 

Western Man: “‘ Thet ain’t nothin’. I rode 
along on the crest of a cyclone last month at 
the rate of 200 miles an hour.’”’ 

CONSIDERATE AT LEAST.—When the frec- 
kled girl took a seat directly across the car 
from the bright child the others were op- 
pressed with forebodings. But they had not 
long to remain in suspense. ‘‘ There’s a com; 
plexion with a pattern in it!’’ exclaimed the 
bright child, almost at once. Hereupon the 
others bre .thed more freely, for it was likely 
that the worst was over. 





THE people's 3 remsdy for pain, 
Don't believe imitations “just as good,” 
same as.”’ 


Pond’s Extract. 
“or the 


A NovEL [pgEA —Under the fascinating title of 
“Willow Stateroom” the Paine Furniture Com 
pany, in another column of this paper, explain the 
device of a new piece of willow furniture which 
they have designed and brought out this season 
at their warerooms on Canal Street. It is in the 
nature of a cosey corner, and is a compartment ic- 
closure where two persons may lounge at their ease 
and bave a little privacy and any amount of com- 
fort. We show an engraving of the Willow State- 
room in the announcement. 


WHAT NOT TO SAY.—Do not say, “I can’t eat.” 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and say, “I am hungry 
all the time, and food never hurts me.”’ 

Never say to your friends that you are as tired in 
the morning as at night. If they happen to be 
sharp they will tell you Hood's Sarsaparilla cures 
that tired feeling. 

Do not say, ‘‘ My face is full of pimples.” You 
are quite likely to be to'd by some oae, “ [here’s 
no need of that, for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
pimples.” 

It is improper and unnecessary to say, “My 
health is peor and my blood is bad.”’ Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will give you good blood, and good. health 
will follow asa natural conse quence. 





A THING OF THER Past.—‘[ suffered great agony 
from dyspepsia. Everything I ate distressed me, no 
matter bow simple the food. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia, with au «ccasional dose of Hood’s Pil's, 
aud dyspep ia is a thing of the past. I am _ entirely 
cured.’ = MARIE T. GROB, Weymouth, Mass. 


Hoop’s Pit. LS give strength even wate their cathar- 
tic qualities are at work. Easy iot 
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BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
SBe" BABIES ARK Ee. 
ene, s Condensed Milk Co., N.Y, 














EUCALOL 
( J R E CATARRH 


COLDS 
HAY FEVER 
EUCALOL bas cured thonsands, 
cure you To prove its merits we will send 


and will 
e i stamne, 
PREE Sco hice actin 
THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 


Hay Fever WARNER’S 
AND ABSORBENT 
Asthma ace 


A scientific disc — which cures ~ absorption. A 
Home Trentment 
one bas never failed ‘to make a complete cure of Hay 

eve 

For. ‘seventeen years I have suffered intensely with 
Hav Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain, 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief 
and made a complete cure in one wee 

E. C. SNIDER, Jact son, Mich. 

Wasner’s Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma In five 
da\s. { had suffered for fif een years. I have had po 
return. R¥. SARAH GLENN, 

294 N. Union St.. Kochester, N. Y. 5 

Send five dollars for a box of Absorbent Packs. (suf: 

ficient to make a cure.) 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO., B. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








PARKER'S 
cunttAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hain 
arent § a poet. 


G 
air to its Youthful Color. | 





Cures scalp diseases & hair falli 
50 and 1.00 at sta © 











TIMELY M Planning. 
| 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 


zenship. 
3 cts. each; 1s copies, $2.00. 











| to CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells Rin to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED I - The Congrepationetiss, tits March 30th. 


<< THOUGHTLESS FOLKS ¢ 
‘HAVE THE HAR 
WORK,” BUT UicK 
WITTED PEOPLE 
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COLORED PANEL (14x28), ‘‘YOU LITTLE TRAMP."’ ‘ 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
B. T. Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors (size 14x 28 inches) to every reader of THE CONGREGATIONALIS? FREE upon 
receipt of 25 Best Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder trade marks, or the coupons found in the cans of our Best 
Baking Powder. Inclose two-cent stamp for postage. I have also a series of 18 Beautiful Artists’ Proof Etchings which can be 
obtained in the same manner. A complete catalogue will be sent free upon application, if two-cent stamp is inclosed. There is no 
advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 


Be particular and use only the following address: ** DEPT. G,’’ P. 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY. 


BE WISE. USE THE BEST. IT PAYS. 



































